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Aid to Industry |Business Level Falls Seasonally 


Foreseen From 


Legalized Beer 


Resulting Large Increases 
In Employment Also Are| 
Predicted at Hearing of | 
House Committee 


Revenues Estimated 


To Be 400 Millions 


Inclusion of Light Wines in 
Modification Bill Is Urged; 
Plans for Regulating Sale of 
Beverages Discussed 


Increases of many millions of dollars | 
in the business of each of numerous in- 
dustries, large gains in employment 
throughout the country, and collection of | 
Federal revenue which, it was said, might 
exceed $400,000,000 annually, as a result of | 
legalization of beer, were predicted Dec. 
9 and 10 before the House Committee on} 
Ways and Means by witnesses appearing | 
in behalf of various industries. 

Advocates of legalization of light wines | 
testified Dec. 10, declaring such wines are | 
nonintoxicating if taken in the usuai way | 
with meals. They proposed that wine be | 
permitted under the restriction that it be} 
used only with meals. Exclusion of for-| 





Sekign wines was recommended by Judge | 


a 


’ quantity produced during the preceding 


2 


Marion de Vries, for the Grape Growers | 
League of California. 

Chairman Collier (Dem.), of Vicksburg, 
Miss., announced as the hearing opened | 
Dec. 10 that the Secretary of the Treasury, | 
Ogden L. Mills, scheduled as a witness on 
that day, had deferred his testimony to a 
later date. 

Provisions for Sale 

Representative LaGuardia (Rep.), \of 
New York City, told the Committee the 
traffic in beer should be confined to li- 
censed hotels and restaurants and closely | 
regulated. Otherwise, he said, abuses will | 
_grow up under the beer law and the 18th 
Amendment never will be repealed. Rep-| 
resentative Schaffer (Rep.), of Milwaukee, 
Wis., opposed this view and urged unreg- 
ulated sale. 

George P. McCahe, of Washington, D. C., 
representing the Associated Producers of 
Cereal Beverages, declared at the hearing 
Dec. 9 that the legalization of beer as 
contemplatéd in’ the Collier bill (H. R. 


13312) would have economic and psycho- | 


logical effects tending to improve business, 
and that this improvement would result 
‘in upturns in income and other tax col- 
lections besides providing $200,000,000 of 
revenue from the direct tax on beer. Re- 
plying to questions, he said he hoped this 


| Substantial advances. 





collateral gain in taxes would be equal to 
the tax on the beer itself. 
The Collier bill provides for legalization 
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Production Declines 
In Distilled Spirits 


Less Denatured Alcohol Used, 
Says Director of Bureau 


Production of alcohol, denatured alcohol, 
cereal beverages, distilled spirits, rum, 
whiskey, brandy and wines all declined 
in the United States during the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1932, J. M. Doran, Director 
of the Bureau of Industrial Alcohol, stated 
Dec. 9 in his annual report. 

The depression has affected the indus- 
tries coming under the scope of his Bureau 
as well as all other activities, according 
to Director Doran, and the denatured al- 
cohol industry is especially affected be- 
cause of the declining use of its product 
as an anti-freeze preparation. The sec- 
tion of his report listing production fig- 
ures follows in full text: 


Alcohol—During the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1932, there were 146,950,912.76 
proof gallons of alcohol produced at in- 
"dustrial alcohol plants, a decrease of 19,- 
063,433.39 proof gallons compared with the 


year. This decrease is attributed to the 
business depression during the year in 
those industries using, alcohol as a raW 
materiai, to the Bureau's policy of limit- 
ing production to actual needs of industry, 
and to the decrease in the use of dena- 
tured alcohol set out below. 

There were withdrawn from warehouse 
on payment of tax 6,149,767.42 proof gal- 
Jons of alcohol, a decrease of 1,248,752.12 
proof gallons compared with the quantity 
withdrawn tax-paid during the preceding 
year, and there were withdrawn for tax- 
free purposes, including withdrawals for 
denaturation, for export, and for use of 
the United States, hospitals, laboratories, 
colleges, and other educational institutions 
@ total of 135,554,158.07 proof gallons of 
alcohol, a decrease of 16,618,028.20 proof 
gallons compared with the quantity with- 
drawn tax-free during the preceding yeat. 

Denatured Alcohol.—During the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1932, there were 
withdrawn from bond, free of tax, for 
denaturation 132,578,234.75 proof gallons 
of alcohol and rum, against 149,303,438.59 
proof gallons withdrawn for this purpose 
during the previous fiscal year. 

There were 178,329,517.34 wine gallons 
of denatured alcohol produced during the 
fiscal year, of which 34,298,235.54 wine 
galions were completely denatured and 
44,031,281.80 wine gallons were specially 
denatured, compared with  86,308,941.35 
wine gallons of denatured alcohol pro- 
duced during the previous fiscal year, of 
which 49,136,200.64 wine gallons were com- 
pletely denatured and 37,172,740.71 wine 
gallons were specially denatured. 

The decrease of 14,837,965.10 wine gal- 
lons in the quantity of completely dena- 
tured lacohol produced during the year is 
attributable principally to the use of a 
smaller quantity of completely denatured 
alcohol as an antifreeze solution in auto- 
mobile radiators during the past Winter, 
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But Distribution Gains in Month 
Heavy Industries Made Better Showing in Oc- 


tober, Says Commerce Department 


Bean activity held steady in Octo-, month and in the first half of November 
ber, although a seasonal decline set | there was some slowing down which, how- 
in late in the month and was carried into! ever, was mainly seasonal. Industrial pro- 
the first half of November, according to} duction in October was at the same rate 
the Survey of Current Business, issued|as in September, employment and pay 
Dec. 9 by the Department of Commerce.|Trolls expanded further, freight-car load- 
The heavy industries made a relatively | ings increased, retail sales were larger, 
better showing in October, although the and construction activity declined. For- 
greatest activity continued in consumer | €lgn trade increased. The October ad- 
goods industries, it was pointed out. A| vance in both exports and imports was of 
further increase in mineral production, | full seasonal proportions for the first time 
largely of coal, held up the general out- | Since 1929. 
put of industry in the face of a sagging Industry Holds Volume 
production in other lines. Industrial output was unchanged from 
Both wholesale arid retail trade noted | the September level, as a result of a fur- 
seasonal upturns in October and the first | ther increase in mineral production, prin- 
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| less than the budget estimate. 
| Office Department total is $88,906,297 less 
‘cy the 1933 appropriation and $7,094,783 


part of last month, it was stated, and cipally coal. Manufacturing production 
consumer goods industries, which have 

Following in full text is the summary | been responsible for the major part of the 
of the business situation presented in the | Fall rise, showed some recession. The de- 

Business activity was maintained during | there is usually an increase in October, 
October at the level-reached in the pre-| The decline in the output of food prod- 
ceding month. Toward the close of the| ucts and of tobacco manufactures was in 
Biwi te mt -|the leather products industry the decline 
Status of Neutrality was less than seasonal. 

4 Gain in Steel Output 
‘ eye . 
k or Philippi NES AS | tion of automobiles, made a relatively bet- 
| ter: record in October, although activity 
N © I A d }in these lines has not been so pronounced 
ation S voeate | 28 in the industries producing consumer 
ment, and electric power industries all 
. ss ; showed gains for the month. 
Senate Also Amends Inde- | Employment conditions were further im- 
pendence Bill to Restrict | 
successive monthly gain. Factory employ- 
ment increased 1.5 per cent after allow- 
ance for seasonal factors, and, as in the 
Of Raw Sugar 
ctenbetieeatineenciaieines ; larger for the month. 

Policies affecting immigation and sugar| Freight-car loadings through the mid- 
imports from the Philippines, as well as| le of October expanded by more than 
lations for the proposed nation, have been | 
written into the Philippine Independence | 
bill by the Senate. | S ] L P : 

ales at Lower Fomt 
the bill (H. R. 7233) before it, Dec. 9, 
adopted amendments restricting immigra- 
tion from the Philippines to those eligible 
the insular legislature set independence! Smallest of Any Month of 
machinery in motion, and limiting im-| 
ports of raw sugar to 585,000 tons and re- | 
Perpetual Neutrality Proposed Re Serve Board Finds 

At the same time, the Senate adopted | 8 7 . 
an amendment by Senator Reed (Rep.), Depariment store sales during Novém- 
to negotiate international. treaties assur- | post-war years, according to the Federal 
oe ap aarcingrin of the islands after they | Reserve Board index made public Dec. 10. 
have been established as an independent Declining in a month in which they 

Another question which the Senate de- | usually increase, sales fell for the first 
bated, but which remains among unsettled |time below the level of January, 1919, 
questions, was that of the time allowed the previous record low which they had 
ernment jurisdiction to self-government. “di D ‘ ; 

i Bee eae gene ree cording te the Board’s adjusted index 
The House bill provides for 15 years, but| which is compilec from 516 stores in 222 
of time, some Senators maintaining that The adjusted index, based on 1923-25 
it a be shor tened materially to avoid | averages as 100, stood at 64 during Novem- 
complications. ber compared with 66 for January, 1919, 

The amendment affecting immigration |the low point cf August, the index had 
Was presented by Senator Johnson risen steadily during the next two months 
(Rep.), of California, and it was described |to reach 71 in October, but November 
as amounting to absolute exclusion. To | Board's records. 
this Senator Johnson replied that the! Sales during the first 11 months of 1932 
problem of immigration was presented in are running 23 per cent behind those of 
definitely before the bill becomes law. The | reports received by the Board. Reports 
amendment was agreed to without a rec-|to the Board measure the sales by their 
ord vote. | value. 
of sugar was presented by Senator Long|England States, eastern Pennsylvania, 
(Dem.), of Louisiana, who explained that | Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West Vir- 
he sought to protect the domestic sugar | ginia, North Carolina and South Carolina 
Broussard (Dem.), of Louisiana, had de- 
clared earlier that, unless the limitation 
of 800,000 tons carried by the bill were 
supply would be established 8,000 miles 
away. 

Provision for Establishing Neutrality 
was proposed in the 
which follows in full text: 

“The President is requested, at the 


magazine and newspaper advertising made! was slightly lower for the month and the 
survey: | cline in textiles was not pronounced, but 
—|excess of the seasonal movement, but in 
The heavy industries, with the excep- 
; goods. The iron and steel, lumber, ce- 
| proved -during October, making the third 
Immigration and Imports 
preceding month, the increases were also 
charting the course of international re- | ee OD: ERAS Sy Sen ee ee 
In one day’s proceeding, the Senate, with 
In Department Stores 
for American citizenship after the time ce. oe ee 
Post-war Period, Federal 
fined sugar to 30,000 tons, annually. 
of Pennsylvania, requesting the President er fell.to a new low point for the 13 
nation. | 
for the period of transition from this*Gov- equaled during August of this year, ac- 
there was objection raised to that iength | cities, 
Restriction of Immigration and August of this year. Since touching 
Ny Senator Cutting (Rep.), of New Mexico, |canceled all the gain, according to the 
the bill, and that it may as well be settled | the same period in 1931, according to the 
The amendment reducing the imports} During November stores in the New 
interest. In this connection, Senator | showed the smallest decline in sales. Pa- 
reduced, the source of America’s sugar 
Perpetual neutralization of the island 
earliest practicable date, to enter into ne- 


Reed amendment | 


cific Coast States, Idaho, Nevada, Utah, 
Arizona, Ohio,’ eastern Kentucky and 
western Pennsylvania reported the largest 
declines. The Board's statement on the 
index for November follows in full text: 

| Peliminary figures on the value of de- 
| partment store sales show a decline from 
| October to November, contrary to the usual 
seasonal movement. The Federal Reserve 
| Board’s index, which makes _ allowance 
both for number of business days and 
| for usual seasonal changes, was 64 in No- 


receipts seem to be increasing since they 


gotiations with foreign powers with a/vember on the basis of the 1923-1925 aver- 
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F urther Export Decline Predicted 


As Result of Debased Currencies 


MERICAN exports probably will con- | 
f tinue to decline unless “something is | 
done to correct the situation which exists 
in the various countries which have 
abandoned the gold standard,” F. X. A. 
Eble, Commissioner of Customs, declared 
during testimony at hearings on the 
Treasury Department appropriation bill, 
which was made public Dec. 10. 

Meanwhile, imports from “countries 
that have debased their currencies will 
tend to increase, and at very low prices,” 
Commissioner Eble predicted. “Japan 
has debased her currency over 50 per 
cent and has increased her business 
with us in the first eight months of , a Or 
this year ‘in value and volume approxi- | Ports from Japan,” the Commissioner 
mately 7 per cent.” eee Last year Japan during the ‘first 

Even those countries like Germany liane meee ene Et Sa Passes 
and France, which remain on the gold | cants each, and this vear duri ees 
standard, will import less from the | 7.\% : os tite UE ie 278 

: oh ers : eight months there were 78,000,000 electric 
United States, the total being in pro- light -bulbs sent in. from Japa alued at 
portion to their sales to us, according at : “ Span Va ag ev 
to tha: Cammisaidner. 1 cents each, Now, what does that | 

ad roar ¢ “A mean? It means a greatly increased vol- | 

Additional information made availiable | yme of imports at a much less price, and | 
in the record of the hearings follows: a conseauent loss of customs revenue.” 

The increase in imports has not Customs collections, nevertheless, have 
brought a proportionate increase in cus- 


|shown a tendency to increase since last 
toms duty collections, although customs 


reached a low point last June. according 
to.Commissioner Eble. . 

America is losing large sums of cus- 
toms revenue on goods which come from 
countries of depreciated currencies and 
which are dutiable on an ad valorem 
basis, the Commissioner pointed out, 
saying, “We are collecting less revenue 
on those imports this year because the 
duty is based on the value.” 

Electric light bulbs, rubber shoes, tuna 
fish are some of the products most 
heavily effected by the depreciation of 
foreign moneys, it was said, 

“In that connection, let me tell you 
what is happening in the matter of im- 
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WASHINGTON, MONDAY, DECEMBER 12 


To Survey Rayon 


Investigation Ordered as Basis 
For Determination of Cus- 
toms Duties 


COMPREHENSIVE survey of rayon 
manufactures, designed to provide cost 
and other data- for use in determination 
of import duties, has been ordered by 


wthe Tariff Commission, in accordance with 


the powers granted it under the Tariff 
Act of 1930, according to an oral state- 
ment, Dec. 8, by the Commission. 

Although the order for this survey has 
just been issued, it was explained by the 
Commission’s textile division that plans 
for this major work are already under 
way and that investigators will obtain 
various statistical data here and abroad 
necessary for the study. 

The rayon survey will be the first broad 
study of this commodity undertaken by 
the Commission and will encompass a 
wide and ramified study of the component 


parts of an important textile industry, it| 
was stated. Because of the large amount | 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 5.) 
Appropriation Bill 
Is Given House for 


Treasury-Post Office 


First Supply Measure of the 
Session Provides For To- 
tal of 961 Millions, 32 
Millions Under Budget 


Appropriations totaling $961,416,597, of 
which $717,033,378 is for the Post Office 
Department and $244,383.219 for ~ the 
Treasury Department, are proposed in the 
Treasury-Post Office appropriation bill, 
(H. R. 13520), reported to the House Dec. 
10 by the Committee on Appropriations. 
Majority Leader Rainey (Dem.), of Car- 
roliton, Ill., predicted passage this week. 
It is the first annual supply bill of the 
session. 

Funds for Construction 

| The Treasury portion of the bill in- 
| cludes $100,000,000 for the present fiscal 
year for public building construction au- 
thorized in the Emergency Relief and 
Censtruction Act of 1932 but the bill in 
general is for the next fiscal year, ending 
June 30, 1934. It carries $194,831,236 less 
than the appropriation for the same de- 
partment for the present fiscal year 1933. 
The bill is $32,912,304 less than the budget 
estimate. 

The Treasury total is $105,924,939 less 
|}than for the current year and $25,817,521 
The Post 


less than the budget estimate. 
Budget Provisions 

The Committee report cites the ‘budget 
| proposal, already made public, for exten- 
{sion during next year of the Economy 
Act. In reporting the bill, the Committee 
accepts the budget recommendation with 
certain modifications both for clarification 
| of language and for changes in the sub- 
stance of recommended proposals, as fol- 
lows: . 

“(1) The Committee does not approve, 
in continuance of section 101, the pro- 
posed elimination of the last proviso of 
subdivision (b) thereof which stipulates 
the rate of pay of any employe furloughed 
under the provision of the act shall not 
be reduced by the action of any wage 
board during the fiscal year, and has re- 
stored this proviso to the section as con- 
tinued for the fiscal year 1932. 

“(2) The Committee restores to the sec- 
tion to be continued in effect for the fiscal 
year 1934, section 304 limitirig the total 
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Help for Land Banks 


Seen in Higher Prices 


Told Loan 


House Committee 
System Is in Danger 


The $1,380,000,000 Federal land bank 
structure “is going to collapse” unless 
something can be worked out to increase 
commodity prices, Representative Arnold 
(Dem.), of Robinson, Ill., predicted dur- 
ing closed hearings on the Treasury De- 
partment appropriation bill, 
which were made public Dec. 10. 

“That is true not only of the Federal 
land bank system, but many national 
banks and other institutions,” Albert C. 
Williams, Deputy Farm Loan Commis- 
sioner, declared in commenting on Rep- 
resentative Arnold’s statement during the 
hearings. - 

To help bolster the earnings of the land 
banks the Federal Farm Loan Board dur- 
ing the last year had to authorize the 
banks to invest $50,000,000 of the $125,- 
000,000 relief funds, voted to them by Con- 
gress, in Government bonds and add the 
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Complete 
Readers’ Summary 


. of every article 
in this issue will be 
found on Page 2. 


The Readers’ Sum- 
mary is classified by 
topics every day for 
the convenience of 
the reader. 


Turn to Page 2 


-|table to military service, 
through age or disability unable to carry | 


, 1932 


the Post Office, 


Obligation Extends First to 
Those Having Disabilities 
Due to or Aggravated by 
Service, Says Gen. Hines 


Compensation Policy 
Outlined at Hearing 


Liability Total Under War Risk 


Through His Bureau, Cited 
Before Joint Committee 


A national policy for dealing with war 
| veterans which would exclude special aid 
from the, Government to veterans who 
sustained no service injuries and are able 
to provide for themselves was recom- 
mended to the Congressional Joint Com- 


mittee studying veterans’ relief laws at its 
first open hearing, Dec. 9, by Brigadier 
General Frank T. Hines, Administrator of 
| Veterans’ Affairs. 

“Our national policy should contemplate 
that those given Government benefits be 
placed upon an honor roll,” said General 
Hines, “that this national obligation ex- 
tend first, to those having disabilities in- 
curred in or aggravated by military serv- 
ice; and, second, to those who, while not 
suffering from disabilities directly attribu- 
have become 





on for themselves. 
Basis for Compensation 


“It does not seem unreasonable to hold 
that Government relief should be given 
only to those in the second group unable 
to provide for themselves,” he continued. 
“IT can see no reasonable justification for 
a veteran in this nonservice connected 
group applying to his Government for aid 
when he is able to provide for himself. 

“If we lend countenance to the idea that 
any young man who renders military serv- 
ice to his country should thereby feel en- 
| titled to a reward for such duty, then it 
seems to me we are undermining the very 
foundation of good citizenship and proper 
self-respect. To a veteran who comes un- 
scathed through a war, the Government 
owes its gratitude for his patriotism, but. 
until the time comes in his life when age 
or disablement makes it impossible for 
him to support himself, the Government, 
in my opinion, owes such a veteran no 
more than it owes any other loyal citizen.” 

Determining Factors 

The Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
pointed out that “a sound national policy 
dealing with all ex-members of the mili- 
tary forces of our country must rest upon 
(1) the foundation of the character of 
military service; (2) equality in benefits; 
(3) consideration of the degree of disabil- 
ity sustained, and (4) financia! need for 
Government aid, where direct service 
origin is not a factor. 


“Military service to one’s country can | 


not be evaluated in terms of dollars and 
cents. Gratitude to those who have served 
their country can not be so expressed un- 


der any policy we might adopt, but we| 


can devise a system of veterans’ relief 
which will insure that benefits are granted 
equitably to those who are 
thereto.” 
Coordination Advised 
In opening his discussion Gen. Hines 
reviewed the history of veterans’ relief 
and its administration. “It is my convic- 
tion,” he told the Committee, “that in 
justice to all concerned—the taxpayer as 
well as the veteran—the existing legisla- 
tion governing veterans’ relief must be 
coordinated, classified and simplified, and 
it is my hope and belief that your Com- 


mittee will be instrumental in ners | 


this about. 

“Such action seems desirable not only 
because of the necessity for strict economy 
in national expenditures, but because of 
the administrative necessity to simplify 
operative procedure. 

“There are those who are led to wonder 
whether the exceptional prosperity of the 
latter years of the first decade following 
the World War did not lead us to a gen- 
erosity which, in the long run, will prove 
burdensome or even impossible of contin- 
uance.” 

Regarding war risk insurance for veter- 
ans, Gen. Hines said: 

“Efforts are still being made to extend 
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Added Power in 
| Is Sought by 


[_ 2GISLATION to put “beyond ques- 
tion” the authority of the Federal 
Trade Commission to make investiga- 
tions at the request of the President or 
Congress is advocated in the annual re- 
port of the Commission, made public 
Dec. 10. 

The Commission suggests an amend- 
ment to the Federal Trade Commission 
Act, made in previous annual reports, 
which might set at rest any doubt as to 
the Commission’s power to subpoena wit- 
nesses and to procure documentary evi- 
dence it requires for investigative pur- 
poses. 

It is also recommended that such an 
amendment “remove any existing 
doubt” as to the Commission’s authority 
in investigating alleged violations of the 
anti-trust acts, at the direction of the 
President or Congress. 

Enumerating the various investiga- 
tions conducted during the last’ fiscal 
year, the Commission’s report calls at- 
tention to the progress made in its gen- 
eral inquiry into power and gas utilities. 
Public utility groups and companies with 
an aggregate gross revenue.during 1929 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
Washington, D. C. 


Tariff Commission |Fyelysion of Aid |Lemency Adjust IBankin 


To Able Bodied 
Veterans Urged 


Insurance and Expenditure | 


entitled | 


YEARLY 
INDEX 


Rail Rates Advised 


Competition of Barge Lines Is 
Cited by Railroads Before 


House Committee 


ene by governmental regulatory 
4 bodies to permit the railroads to so 
adjust their rate structures as to place 
them on a more “equitable” relationship 
with the cost of operation of barge lines 
was advocated by the rail carriers at hear- 
ings Dec. 9 and 10 before the _ special 
committee of the House 
Government 
business. 

Railroad officials appeared before the 
committee to ask that the barge lines be 
required to pay taxes for the use of the 
waterways maintained by the Govern- 
ment at the expense of the taxpayers, in 
much the same manner that the railroads 
must provide funds for the upkeep of 
their right of way, and pay taxes to local, 
State and Federal governments. 

The Government, according to the wit- 
nesses, should discontinue both direct 
and indirect competition with private 
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President Transmits 


Plan for Regrouping 
Of Federal Bureaus 


In Message to Congress He 
Offers Proposals for the 
Consolidation of a Total 
Of 58 Establishments 


President Hoover on Dec. 9 sent a spe- 
cial message to Congress in which he 


presented for its approval plans for the 
reorganization of the executive and ad- 
ministrative agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, designed to further reduce ex- 
penditures and increase governmental .ef- 
ficiency as well as to eliminate overlapping 
and duplication of effort. 

The message is accompanied by 11 dif- 
ferent Executive Orders to effect the 
grouping or consolidation of a total of 
58 executive agencies and reduce by 15 
the number of independent agencies and 
commissions. 

Enacting Provisions 

Under the provisions of the act of Con- 
ress“ providing for the reorganization of 
t executive departments, these orders 
will lie before that body for 60 calendar 
days and then become effective unless in 
the meantime adverse action is taken. 

No additional Cabinet positions are in- 
volved in the President's plan, but four 
new designations for assistant secretaries 
are provided. They are: Assistant Sec- 
retary of Interior for Public Works; As- 
sistant Secretary of Interior for Educa- 
tion, Health, and Recreation; Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture for Land Utiliza- 
tion; and Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce for Merchant Marine. 


Four Main Divisions 


The major portion of the consolidations | 


and groupings are placed in the four di- 
visions to be headed by the newly-created 
Assistant Secretaries. 

The 11 Executive orders provide for the 
following: 

Consolidation and grouping of public 
works activities in the Department of 
Interior. 

Consolidation and grouping of educa- 
}tion, health and recreation activities in 
|the Department of the Interior. 

Consolidation and grouping of land 
jutilization agencies in the Department of 
Agriculture. 
| Merchant Marine Activities 
| Consolidation and grouping of mer- 
| chant marine activities in the Department 
| of Commerce. 

Consolidation and grouping of govern- 
mental activities affecting commerce. 

Transfer to the Department of Justice 
|of certain legal functions now performed 
|by the Veterans’ Administration. 
| Transfer of the duties, powers, and func- 
tions of the Alien Property Custodian to 
{the Department of Justice. 
| Consolidation and coordination of gov- 
lernmental activities affecting labor. 

Transf2r to the Civil Service Commis- 
| sion of certain functions now performed 
| by the Employes’ Compensation Commis- 
sion. 
| Establishing a unified border patrol in 
the Coast, Guard Service, Department of 
|the Treasury. 

Consol:dation and coordination of gov- 


reports Of! the time of filing suits against the Gov-|ernmental activities affecting administra- 
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Investigations 


Trade Commission 


| of more than $1,000,000,000 have so far 
| been examined. 

Field work in the public utility inves- 

| tigation is expected to be completed in 
the present fiscal year, the Commission 
states, with certain So-called Doherty, 
Morgan, Insull and United Gas Improve- 

| ment Company groups yet to be exam- 
ined this year. 

The Commission’s summary of its re- 
port follows in full text: 

The Federal Trade Commission will 
transmit its annual report for. 1932 to 
Congress Monday, Dec. 12. 

During the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1932, the Commission continued seven 
general business investigations, com- 
pleting one such inquiry and bringing all 
the others into the final stages. These 
investigations and the status of each are 
described as follows: 

Power and Gas Utilities—Publie hear- 
ings were held during the fiscal year for@ 
six large utility groups, including many 
of their subsidiaries. Hearings on the 
other groyps.are to continue throughout 
the fiscal year of 1932-33. From the be- 
ginning of the investigation to the end 


(Continued on Page 4, Column 1,). 
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¢ Defects 
Declared Peril to 
Credit Structure 


Impairment of Public Con- 
fidence by Suspensions Is 
Pointed Out in Report of 
Comptroller of Currency 


Remedial Legislation 
Urged Upon Congress 


Extension of Time in Which 
National Banks May Issue 
Special Notes Under Borahe 
Glass Provision Opposed 





Neither business improvement nor Gov- 
ernment credit agencies will of themselves 


correct the defects of the American banke- 
ing system or reach the cause of the nue 
merous bank suspensions, F. G. Awalt, 
Acting Comptroller of the Currency, told 
Congress in his annual report made public 
as of Dec. 12. 

Previous recommendations of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency for new banking 
legislation, which included authorization 
of trade area branch banking, were re- 
called to the attention of Congress by Mr, 
Awalt without being listed specifically. 


Time Extension on Notes Opposed 


Mr. Awalt joined with Secretary of the 
Treasury, Ogden L. Mills, in recommend- 
ing that the Glass-Borah Amendment to 
the Home Loan Bank Act, which au- 
thorized national banks to issue approxi- 
mately $9360,000,000 of new notes, be not 
extended. The amendment is to expire 
three years aiter enactment. 

Additional information furnished in the 
report foilows: 

Pointing to the eweakness in the Ameri- 
can banking system, Mr. Awalt revealed 
that 10,484 banks holding $4,882,481,000 of 
deposits have closed in the United States 
during the last 12 years. 

Damage to Credit Structure 

“Yet these figures do not reveal the 
whole of the damage done to our credit 
structure. by bank failures,” he added, 
“since they do not include the millions 
of dollars withdrawn from deposit in go- 
ing banks or the amounts which failed 
to find their way into banks for deposit 
through fear engendered in the minds of 
depositors by bank failures and fanned by 
rumors, which in many cases were mali- 
cious in character.” 

Bank failures have been most numerous 
among smaller institutions; and lax State 
laws and the low minimum of $25,000 
capitalization required for national banks 
are responsible for adding many weak 
institutions to the banking system, ac- 
cording to Mr. Awalt. During the last 
12 years 65.7 per cent of the closed banks 
were capitalized at less than $50,000, he 
said. 


Effects in Rural Areas 

In rural areas bank failures have arisen 
from the withdrawal of local industry into 
combinations and adverse credit condi- 
tions which have prevailed since 1920, Mr. 
Awalt says. In cities heavy real estate 
loans and the depression have added to 
the banks’ difficulties, and in both rural 
and urban sections mismanagement has 
played its part, according jo the Acting 
Comptroller. 

Excerpts from the report follow: 
| “The last three annual reports of the 
Comptroller of the Currency have con- 
| tained recommendations at length for 
j}amendments to the National Bank Act. 
| These recommendations and the statistical 
information compiled to illustrate and 
support them are so complete that there 
appears no necessity for me to discuss 
them further at this time. Legislation 
dealing with the subject matter of these 
recommendations has already been drafted 
by the State Committee on Banking and 
Currency and is now pending in Congress. 

“In the period embraced by this report 
the banking business continued to reflect 
the economic depression from which the 





country has suffered during the past three 
years. In the first two years of the de- 
pression the effect of these adverse con- 
ditions was more marked in industry and 
trade than in banking. During the past 
year, however, the banking situation be- 
came acute owing to heavy depreciation 
of all values, to large foreign withdrawals 


{Continued on Page 7, Column 4.] 


|Extension Requested 


Of Higher Rail Rate 


I. C. C. Is Asked to Continue 
Emergency Freight Seale 


Indefinite extension of the emergency 
freight vate increases permitted by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in the 
so-called “Fifteen Per Cent Case” was 
sought Dec. 10 in a supplemental petition 
of the Association of Railway Executives 
filed with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

The emergency charges expire March 
31, 1933, by order of the Commission, and 
the railroads are seeking further extension 
because of the necessity for the additional 
revenues resulting therefrom. 

The carriers sought relief from the 
“pooling requirement” of, the Commission's 
opder approving the emergeney freight rate 
advances, asking that there be no re- 
quirement that any part of the revenues 
derived from such rates shall be paid over 
by the carrier receiving them for the use 
or benefit of any other carrier. 

Special permissiog, to file a blanket 
tariff continuing the emergency charges 
after March 31 without suspension also 
was asked by the railroads. 

The carriers’ petition stated that the 
“urgent need of the carriers is well known 
to the Commission and. is illustrated by 
the operating results shown” in the ex- 
hibit filed with the petition. 

“While there are indications that con- 
ditions are improving.” it was said, “and 
it is hoped that they will continue to ime 
prove to the extent of changing substan« 
tially the conditions above set out,” 















Legalized Beer 


Resulting Large Increases 
In Employment Also Are 





Predicted ‘at Hearing of |} 


House Committee 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
of beer having an alcohol content of not 
more than 2.75 per cent by weight and it 
also would legalize light wines. It pro- 
vides » tax of $5 @ barrel on beer and 20 
cents a gallon on wine. 

Predictions were presented that the au- 
tomobile industry would receive imme- 
diately $25,000,000 of business in- produc- 
tion of tfucks to serve the beer industry; 
that the barrel industry would have to) 
speed up production to produce 12,000,000 
barrels in the next year; that the bottle | 
industry would have to set up a production | 
schedule of 864,000;000 bottles a year; that) 
the metal industries would benefit mate- 
rially, and that the electrical equipment 
industry would obtain business running 
high into the millions in the equipment 
of breweries and distributing stores with 
refrigerating and other devices. 

Investment of Industry 

Mr. McCabe said the Associated Pro- 
ducers of Cereal Beverages have an in-| 
vestment of $53,000,000 and a productive | 
capacity of 11,500,000 barrels, or 360,000,- 





000 gallons annually. He urged that the ||) 


maximum content of alcohol be not less 
than 2.75 per cent by weight, and favored 
the proposed tax of $5 a barrel. Seventy- 
five per cent of the beer sold before pro- 
hibition was draft beer, he testified. 

Representative Treadway (Rep.), of 
Stockbridge, Mass., referred to increased 


| 


income to brewing corporations which | 


would be subject to tax, adding to Fed- 
eral revenues. He suggested that this in- | 
direct revenue might equal the direct 
revenue. 

Replying to Representative Chindblom | 
(Rep.), of Evanston, Ill, Mr. McCabe said 
his association believed a good, palatable | 
beer could be made with an alcoholic | 
content of 2.75 per. cent. by weight. 

Joseph Dilworth, of Pittsburgh, Pa., ap- | 
pearing for the Committee on Industrial 
Rehabilitation of the Central Banking and 
Industrial Committee, said estimates from | 
four cities alone showed immediate capital 





expenditures of $40,000,000 to $50,000,000 || 


were planned to rehabilitate the beer in- 
dustry. 

Representative Horr (Rep.), of Seattle, | 
Wash., testified, presenting statistics of 
the beer industry in his State before pro-| 
hibition. He pointed out that both Wash-| 
ington and Oregon recently repealed their 
prohibition laws. 

Demand For Barrels 

Edward Verdi, of Hoboken, N. J., repre- 
senting associated cooperage industries, 
said there are now only about 200,000 bar- 
rels in the hands of the brewing indus- 
try, and 12,000,000 barrels would be re-| 
quired to handle the 40,000,000 barrels of 
beer which was estimated as the annual 
production rate shortly after legalization 
of beer. 

About 108,000 tons of steel would be re- | 
quired for hoops on the required 12,000,- | 
000 barrels, Mr. Verdi said. The brewers) 


would employ 3,500 coopers regularly for ||, 


repair wok. 
D. C. Fenner, of New York City, for 


poration, predicted that 5,000 trucks would 
be needed by the brewing industry within 
the first year of operation, at a cost of | 


$25,000,000. | declared, and this “evil” already has be-|can not legally be preserved in the form) himself, bearing on the legality of cer- | 


Dr. John A. Harriss, of New York City, | 
speaking for several organizations of 
hotels and restaurants, asked that the 
States be permitted to regulate the beer | 
trade. He predicted heavy revenues from 
sales of beer in hotels and restaurants. 

Electrical Equipment 

A. W. Berresford, of New York City, | 
representing the National Electrical Manu- 
facturers Association, whose members, he | 
said, produce 85 per cent of the electrical | 
material made in the United States, said | 
rehabilitation of the beer industry would | 
involve $320,000,000 to $400,000,000 of con- | 
struction expenditures. 

J. H. Curran, of Toledo, Ohio, speaking 
for the Owens-Illinois Glass Company, | 
said return of beer would require 864,- 
000,000 glass bottles a year, providing work | 
for 6,000 men in their production. 

Charles H. Lipsett, of New York City, | 
appeared as representative of several trade | 
papers, urging legalization of beer to aid | 
the industries served by the papers. The 
metal industries would receive several hun- | 
dred million dollars of orders if such ac- | 
tion were taken, he said. 

He said that 36 new breweries were or- 


were being rehabilitated at a cost of 
$19,000,000. | 
James Wickersham, of Juneau, Alaska, | 


delegate to the House from Alaska, said !coholic beverages should be regulated, and 
the Collier bill does not apply to Alaska, |that many of the estimates of beer reve- | 
to make it|nue were greatly exaggerated. 


Maurice Saunders, of New York City, 
Fred Nolde, of New York City, repre-| or the National Association of Lithog- | 
beer would employ 
|600 skilled workers in the industry, be- 
workers 
consume large 


and asked an amendment 
apply. 


senting the Refrigerating Machinery As- 
sociation, urged passage of the bill, “for 
the very beneficial effect it will have,” 
the refrigerator business. He predicted 
legalization would result in $20,000,000 of 


business for the refrigerating machinery | 


industry in 1933, and $65,000,000 in the 
next three to five years. 
Production of Hops 
John J. Haas, of Washington, D. C., tes- 
tified that the present hop-growing acre- 


Several million dollars would be invested 
in New York State alone, he said. 

Paul L. Grady, of Cihcago, IIL, appear- 
ing for the bottle box division of the 
Wooden Box Manufacturing Association, 
said the return of beer would bring $40,- 
000,000 of business annually to the in- 
dustry. 


John Mauss, of Chicago, IIl., represent- | 


ing certain northwestern grain growers, 
said demands for malting barley would 
soon rise to 100,000 bushels a year. Mr. 
Mauss said an alcohol content-of 3.2 per 
cent in beer would necessitate consump- 
tion of about 15,000,000 bushels more of 
barley than would be the case if the per- 
centage were 2.75. 


Enforcement Costs 
Representative Clancy (Rep.), of De- 
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Measures to Abolish 


John Philip Hill of Baltimore, Md. ap- 


gallons a year after | pearing as an individual citizen, advocated 
| prohibition was enacted, from 30,000,000 |a provision in the bill to legalize imports | 


It was in part “lobbying” by brewers | previously, but the grape grower has been | of wine. Mr. Hill referred the Committee 
that resulted in adoption of prohibition, he | handicapped by the fact that his crop|to a court decision in a case involving 


}gun to reappear, in the appearance of | of wine. 
He rec- | would be sold the first year after wine | 
|ommended that sale of beer be limited to | i8 legalized, with $20,000,000 revenue to| 
He declared wine never | 
| would become a “bar drink” because it 


brewers before the Committee. 


licensed places, 
bonded. 


and that brewers be 


Suggests Restrictions 


Mr. LaGuardia recommended that man- | 


ufacture of beer be confined to limited 
dividend corporations. He advocated pro- 
hibition of retail sales by brewerrs; li- 
censing of retailers, and close regulation 
of sales generally. 

, Represevtative Ragon (Dem.), of Clarks- 
ville, Ark., said the Collier bill places no 
such restriction on the trade, and would 
throw the country open to the evils of 


| preprohibition age. 


Mr. LaGuardia said States must regu- 
late the traffic. If they do not, he de- 
clared, the Eighteenth Amendment never 
can be repealed. 


He suggested restriction of sales to| 
| speaking for the W. A. Gants Company, 


hotels ana restaurants. 

Representative Doughton (Dem.), of 
Laurel Springs, N. C., said if sales were 
so restricted) the amount of revenue would 


be seriously curtailed. He asked why the 
ganized in November and 107 old ones trade “should not be thrown wide open.” 


Need of Regulation 
Mr. LaGuardia said he thought all al- 


raphers, said legal 
salesmen, “white collar” 


quantities of supplies. 


Representative Shafer (Rep.), of Mil- 
| waukee, Wis., opposed close regulation of 
the beer trade and urged sale in the same 
was as grape juice, soft drinks, and other 


nonintoxicating beverages. 


Louis B. Montfort, of ‘Washington, D. 
age of 21,000 would be more than doubled.|¢., representing the Crown Manufacturers 
Association, said 5,616,000,000 bottle crowns 
were sold for use in homes in 1931. Legal 
beer would require 7,938,000,000 crowns in 
la year, he estimated, and the business of 
dollars would be prac- | 


the industry in 


|tically doubled. 


Legalized Wine Urged 


Judge Marion de Vries, of Washington, 
D. C., representing the Grape Growers 
|League of Californja, advocated, at the 
hearing Dec. 10, legalizing of wine to be 
drunk only with meals, declaring it is not 


intoxicating when so used. 


Revenues from wine would reach $25,- 
000,000 to $50,000,000 a year, Judge de 
Vries claimed. Naturally, fermented light 
wines can be legalized within the limits 
of the Eighteenth Amendment, he con- 
| tended. Consumption, he estimated, would 
troit, Mich., estimated beer. would ‘yield a| range from 125,000,000 to 200,000,000 gal- 


revenue of $330,000,000 a year and would |lons a year. 


reduce crime. 


said. 

George J. Meyer, of Milwaukee, Wis., 
representing manufacturers of bottle mak- 
ing machinery, said legal beer would raise 
the pay roll $6,000,000 a year. 

Representative LaGuardia (Rep.), of 
Nev York City, appearing as a witness, 
said that if the pending bill is passed 


pealed. 
The pill is not designed for the benefit 


It would save $50,000,000 | 


He declared present laws recognized the 
a year in prohibition enforcement cost, he | legality of naturally fermented wines by 
permitting their manufacture and use in 

the home. There is practically no drunk- 
enness in France, Italy, Greece and other 
‘countries where wine is taken commonly 


with meals, he said. 


California has shown its good faith by 
abolishing the saloon under a constitu- 
tional amendment just adopted, he said. 
usually 
and abuses should spring up under it, the | grouped together, he stated, and said he 
prohibition amendment never will be re-| favored retention of both in the Collier 


Light wines .anc beer are 


bill to legalize them. 


Representative Lea (Dem.), of Santa 


He estimated 100,000,000 gallons 


the Government. 


never could, and never did, compete with 
beer and other drinks sold at the bar. 

Representatives Fiesinger -(Dem.), 
Sandusky, Ohio, and White (Rep.), of 
Toledo, Ohio, spoke briefly in favor of the 
bill. Mr. White urged care to avoid pres- 
entation of a bill that would be held un- 
constitutional. 

Representative Vinson (Dem.), of Ash- 
land, Ky., asked Mr. White why he now 
supported a tax of $5 a barrel on beer 
whereas previously he had supported a 
levy of $7.50 a barrel. Mr. White said he 
felt more revenue would come from the 


|lower tax, and declared one Canadian 
| province is “spoiling” its liquor control 
| system by too high a tax. 


Rene Fourault, of Bordeaux, France, 


Inc., of New York City, cited medical evi- 
dence that wine is not only harmless, but 
beneficial physically and mentally. 


Explains British Tax 
Levi Cooke of Washington, D. C., rep- 


}resenting the United States Brewers As- 
| sociation, who had testified previously, re- 


turned to explain the British tax on beer. 
The flat tax rate, he said, is somewhat 
more than 6 pounds sterling per barrel of 
36 gallons, but this is qualified by various 
factors. 

Representative Welch (Rep.), of San 
Francisco, Calif., suggested that the Col- 


|lier bill be amended to legalize beer and 


wine containing one-half of 1 per cent 
alcohol “or more,” which are not intoxi- 


|cating. Mr. Welch said 2.75 per cent beer | 
is not good beer and would fail to oe 


inate the beer bootleggers. 


growers organizations, 


The grape and wine industries 





paralyzed by prohibition, he said. 
urged that sale of wine be legalized. 


and the Grape Growers League of Cali- 


fornia, explained the method of making 


wine. 


Mr. Rossi defended legalization of wine 
and beer on the ground that such action 
would help to achieve the purpose of the 


Eighteenth Amendment, to reduce intem- 


where wine is plentiful and cheap. 
Wine Consumption 


we i s tities. 
growers’ eee Sanne mations ar| eoad increase customs collections “be- 
wine were consumed annually before pro- 
hibition and this has now increased to 
He predicted legalization of 
wine would increase consumption to 150,- 
000,000 gallons and yield $30,000,000 of rev- 
He opposed return of the saloon, 


| 125,000,000. 


enue. 
which he said, handles little wine. 
H. D. Lanz 


jing season alone. 


at less than $1 a gallon, he declared. 





of | 


E. M. Sheehan, of San Francisco, a di- | 
rector of the Grape Growers League of|amount of anti-smuggling work which 
California and an official of other grape | the customs service and the Coast Guard 
said California|must perform, F. X. A. Eble, Commis- 
produces 2,000,000 tons of grapes normally.| sioner of Customs, and Commander F. J. 
were | Gorman, of the Guard, declared during 

He | closed hearings on the Treasury Depart- | 

|ment appropriation bill, records of which | 

i ais j were made public Dec. 10. 
Edmund A. Rossi, aiso of San Francisco eines qaeitinian tiniate: have tnd wo die 
|lar experience have found that after the 
| legalization of beer, the higher the tax on 
| the product, the greater the importance 
of the anti-smuggling activities of the 

Coast Guards, according to Commander 


also of the Grape Growers’ 
| League, estimated that 150,000,000 gallons 
| of wine is now being made annually from 
which the Government gets no revenue. 
Legal wine will permit growers to market 
the product of their crop throughout the 
year, he said, instead of rushing the crop 
| to market during the three months ripen- 
A tax of 20 cents a 
galion would permit retail sale of wine 


tain percentages of alcohol in wine. 
Beer Revenue Instanced 


Rufus 8. Lusk, of Washington, D. ©.,| 
representing The Crusaders, an antiprohi- | 
bition organization, favored legalization of | 
| beer because of its revenue-producing fea- | 
tures. He opposed legalizing bottled high- | 
balls. and cocktails before repeal of the) 


Eighteenth Amendment, on the ground 
that it might hinder repeal. 

The beer tax is the only depression- 
proof tax the United States ever has had, 
he said, citing the steadiness of revenues 
from this source in previous depressions. 
The revenue showed a tendency even to 


increase in hard times, he pointed out. | 
| can Federation of Labor. 


He presented revenue statistics to support 
his contention. 

Mr. Lusk opposed restrictions on the sale 
of beer, to permit free sale and consequent 
large volumes. Only 17 States would per- 
mit sale of beer immediately, he said, and 
further restrictions would curtail revenues 
and would tend to continue bootlegging. 


Separate Bill for Wine 
Representative Mead (Dem.), of Buf- 


falo, N. Y¥., recommended separation of | 
the beer and wine questions into two bills. | 


He favored a 3 per cent content of alcohol 
for beer. 


Mr. Mead said the billions to be spent 


for beer would come out of the tre- 


mendous amounts now spent for illicit 
liquors which pay no taxes. 

| Edward J. Roche, of Washington, D. C., 
Washington Central 
Labor Union, and Charles E. Sands, also 
of Washington, representing the Hotel and 
urged 
legalization of beer to increase employ- 


representing the 


Restaurant Employes Alliance, 


ment. 





Anti-smuggling Activities 


Legalization of beer will not reduce the 


Gorman. 


omenee: Commissioner Eble declared that the 
perance. He saic intemperance is lease smuggling of hard liquor still would have 
being 
; bulky, never was smuggled in large quan- 
however, 


to be combatted and that beer, 


Legalization of beer, 


cause you are going to get some good beer 
from Germany and various other coun- 
| tries,” he said. 


Assignment to Committees 


For Senator Schuyler 


Committee 
Schuyler 


assignments for 


syivanic. 


Se1.acver 


The assignmcnts follow: 
Schuyler (Rep.), 


Committee on Privileges and Elections, 


port in rate case announced by I. 


rates to meet barge competition urged by 
railroads at House Committee hearing. 


extend emergency freight rate increases per- 
mitted in 


Retailing 


est of postw&r period, says Federal Reserve 
Board. 


Shipping 


rates to meet barge cqmpetition urged by 
railroads at House Committee hearing. 


State Legislation 


Governor of New York recommends to State 
Legislature enactment of a law for the ap- 
pointment of a financial 
faulting communities; an act to give munici- 
palities right to reduce statutory salaries; 
and for appointment of a commission to 
study local government changes. 


Supreme Court | 


ing week of Dec. 5 listed and issues sum- 
v. Federal | | marized. 
. Advertising Group of the United States | 


Army, Officers’ Reserve. Three tax-refund cases, appealed by the 


Government from decisions of lower courts 
refusing to sustain disallowances of claims, 
were argued in the Supreme Court. 


Journal and calendar of the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 


Tariff 


data on costs and other information as basis 
for determination of tariff duties, order by 
Tariff. Commission. ;. 


Government from decisions of lower courts 
refusing to sustain disallowances of claims, 
were argued in the Supreme Court. 


Territories 


their independence. 


Senate-with restrictions on immigration and 
on imports of raw sugar. 


Trade Practices 


Veterans 


Wild Life | 
| 


» » » 


Decisions announced by the Federal Radid 
Highways Cemmission. 
Indiana highway system increased by 1,458 Page 6, col. 5 
miles in fiscal year, Railroads 


Railway finance rulings and a" re- 
Page 6, col. 4 
Leniency to permit adjustment of rail 
Page 1, col. 6 
Interstate Commerce Commission asked to 


fteen Per Cent Case.” 
Page 1, col. 7 


Department store sales in November small- 


Page 1, col. 3 


Leniency to permit adjustment of rail 


Page 1, col. @ 


agent over de- 


Page 2, col. 6 


Cases jto be heard by Supreme Court dur- 


Page 4, col. 7 


Page 4, col. 1 


Page 4, col. 7 


- 


Survey of rayon manufactures, to provide 


Page 1, col. 4 


Three tax-refund cases. appealed by the 


Page 4, col. 1 


Senate debate on bill granting Philippines 


Page 5, col. 2 
Philippines independence bill amended in 
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Federal Trade Commission asks greater 


power in investigations. t 


Page 1, col, 5 


Exclusion of Federal aid to able-bodied 


veterans urged for inclusion in national pol- 
| ic 


y by Gen. Hines at hearing of joint con- 


| gressional committee. 


Page 1, col. 5 


| 
| 


n 
Increase in acreage of refuges set aside 
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Child Labor Argued 


Conditions Are Discussed 
At Conference of State 
And General Officers | 


| 

Distressing conditions of child labor and | 
means to combat the employment of adol- 
escents were discussed by representatives 
of more than 30 national organizations | 
and Federal and State officials at a con- | 
ference called by the Children’s Bureau 
of the Department of Labor Dec. 10 at! 
the request of the president of the Ameri- | 





W. N. Doak, Secretary of Labor, in wel- 


j}coming the group stated that “provisions | 


of our child labor laws with reference | 
to hours of work should be carefully scru- | 
tinized.” Despite the movement for a 
shorter work week, he said, “all but three 


of our States still allow chiidren under | 


16 to work 48 hours a week or longer.” 
Results of Child Labor 


Frances Perkins, Industrial 
sioner of New York State, described the 


low wages, long hours, and meager oppor- | 


tunities afforded children, and questioned 
the wisdom of employing children because 
of the depression, 
labor at a time like this is to sanction 
extending the depression into the lives of 
the next generation,” she said. 

The imperative need of formulating an 


|agricultural program to keep children in 


rural schools was stressed by numerous 
speakers. Bess Goodykoontz, Assistant 
Commissioner of the Office of Education, 
said the conditions throughout the South 
are becoming more critical as many States 
report the shortening of school terms and 
@ number of them the closing down al- 
together because of a lack of funds. Child 





General Level of Business 
Falls Seasonally in Month 


{Continued from Page 1.1 

month as a whole the adjusted index ad- 
vanced 5.5 per cent. Since reaching the 
Fall peak, loadings have receded by some- 
what more than usual. \ Merchandise l. c. 1. 
shipments were unchanged from the pre- 
ceding month and the adjusted index was 
only slightly above the August low. 

Commodity prices continued reactionary 
throughout October. The wholesale price 





| June, but quotations 


Senator 
(Rep.), of Colorado, have just 
;been announced, following approval of a 
motion by Senator Reed (Rep.), of Penn- 


of Colorado, 
is assigned to service on the Committee 
on Enrolled Bills, the Committee on the 
Judiciary, the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, the Committee on Patents, and the 


index averaged lower for the month, fol- 
lowing three m»nthly increases since 
in the first three 
weeks of November have displayed a firm- 
ing tendency. 

Bgnking statistics reveal a continuation 
of “the trends of the preceding month. 
Bank deposits increased, loans were 
further liquidated, money in circulation 
declined, gold stocks increased, and bank 
failures remained low. Security prices de- 
clined during October, and November, but 
the turnover has been small and the net 


price changes up to the 25th slight. Com-| 


mercial failures increascd ‘n Ociober, but 


|for the first time since September, 1931, 


were below the total for the same month 
of the preceding year. Liabilities involved 
were the lowest of the year. 


_ The review of the various industries 
will be printed in the issue of Dec. 13, 


~ 





| 


Commis- | 


“To countenance child | 


Relief Legislation 





Conference Delegates Present 


Demands to President and 
Legislative Leaders 





President, Hoover, on Dec. 9, received a 
delegation from the Farmers National Re- 
lief Conference, headed by Philip Smith, 
of New Hope, Pa., who called on him at 
the White House to present a statement of 
their demands, eight in number, for re- 
lief of the farmers of the country. 

The statement, which was adopted Dec. 
8 by the conference, was also presented 
during the day to Vice President Curtis 


AvTHortze STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PusmisHeD WiTrHout COMMENT BY THE UNITED States Day 


Reviews Report ' 
Denying License 


Additional Evidence Offered 
In Asking Reconsidera- 
tion of Recommendation 
Involving St. Louis Station 








Additronal testimony on the bookkeep- 


ing and financial records of the St. Louis 


and Speaker Garner by other delegations | Truth Center (Station KFWF), St. Louis, 


from the conference: 
Mr. Smith said following their confer- 


ence with President Hoover that the Presi- | 


dent informed them that th demands 
were all new to him and’that, therefore, 
he could not give them an immediate 
answer. 

Besides Mr. Smith, the delegation at the 
White House consisted of Harvey Cort- 
wright, of Shevlin, Minn’; C. Oliver (Ne- 
gro), of Fort Lauderdale, Fla,; 
Wairkla, of East Lembser, N. H., and Os- 


; Car Braun, of Bloomsbury, N. Y. 


Cash relief, Government price fixing to 
raise prices of farm products, opposition 
to surplus production measures, production 
credit for farm families, a farm mortgage 
moratorium, and legislation declaratory of 


illegality of foreclosures, seizures of prop-| 


erty and eviction from farms, are de- 


| manded in the petition. 





‘Governor Roosevelt 


Seeks Control Over 


_ Municipal Finances 


‘New York Legislature Asked 
Authorize Appoint-| 
ment of Financial Agents | 


To 


For Defaulting Cities 


Albany, N. ¥., Dec. 10. 

Governor Roosevelt, in a message to 
the Legislature in extraordinary session, 
yesterday recommended the enactment of 
legislation authorizing the Governor, in 
the event of default in payments on the 


| part of any county, town, city, village, or 


special improvement district, to set up a 
financial agent or agents with authority 
to limit the expenditure of public funds 


|in such community, the tenure of such 
| financial agents to be at the discretion of 


the Governor or until such time as the 


Legislature might determine their func- | 


tions were no longer necessary. 
The Governor also recommended legis- 
lation permitting any city of the State to 


reduce any or all salaries now mandatorily | 
| fixed by a State statute, and authorizing 


the reopening and reconsideration of the 
budget of such city or cities, and that ex- 
isting pension privileges be retained. 

In relation to teachers’ salaries, 
Governor recommends that only tempo- 
rary reduction be made and such tem- 


porary reductions should be limited in) 


amount and in scope under State control. 


In regard to the government of the City | 


of New York, the Governor recommends 
that provision be made for study and re- 
port on a plan or plans to provide struc- 
tural changes in the form of municipal 


government, the machinery for such study | 


to be set up by the Legislature at the 
present extraordinary session and the re- 
port to be made at the regular session of 
the Legislature in 1933. 





labor laws, it was pointed out, are not 
being enforced. 


fully employed in 1930. 

Courteny Dinwiddle, General Secretary 
of the National Child Labor Committee, 
said the employment of 2,000,000 boys and 


Wino | 





the | 





Mo., was submitted by counsel to Ex- 
aminer E. W. Pratt of the Federal Radio 
Commission, Dec. 9, who has been author- 
ized by the Commission to reconsider his 
report of July 11 recommending: that the 


application of this station for a renewal 


of its license be denied. 


In a former hearing on which the re- 
port was based and which involved the 
application of the Missouri Broadcasting 


Company (Station WIL) for a renewal of 


its license calling for unlimited hours Of 
operation instead of sharing with KFWF, 
the examiner held that KFWF was not 
legally qualified to hold a license, was 
engaging in broadcasting for private profit 
rather than in the interest of the public 
as a reiigious organization, and did not 
keep accurate financial records showing 
the funds received and disbursed. In the 
report, Mr. Pratt recommended that the 
application of WIL be granted. 


Additional Evidence Submitted 


At the hearing Dec. 9 for a submission 
of additional evidence on the financial 
transactions of the St. Louis Truth Cen- 
ter, James V. Dunbar, counsel for KFWF, 
presented exhibits in the form of books 
and statements of financial entries in 
relation to its accounts between April, 
1932 and Dec. 1, 1932. Charles R, Judge 
testified that he had verified the entries 
but upon cross-examination by Louis G, 
Caldwell and H. W. Vesey, counsel for 
WIL, stated that he could not testify as 
to the accuracy of everything, but only 
what was placed at his disposal. Entries 
of funds received by the St. Louis Truth 
Center, did not in all cases reveal their 
source. The examiner overruled the mo- 
tion of counsel for WIL to strike out the 
evidence from the record as irrelevant. 
Witnesses for WIL did not testify by 
agreemeni and no additional evidence wasg 
submitted by counsel for WIL. 


Describes Station 


The report of the examiner on which 
@ reconsideration will be made presented 
evidence intending to show that the St, 
Louis Truth Center is an organization 
ostensibly engaged in broadcasting of a 
religious and charitable charatter but ac- 
tually operates for private profit. It was 
described as a station “used principally 
ax the mouthpiece of Emil C. Hartmann 
in the dissemination of his personal re- 
ligious views,” who with Charles H. and 
Catherine C. Hartmann, formed a close 
corporation. 

Evidences of failure to keep proper 
books, the report stated, are of such a 
character to leave “no doubt” that the 
use of the radio station in conjunction 
with the religious organization is con- 
trary to public interest, convenience and 
necessity. 





Indiana Highway System 
Increased by 1,458 Miles 


Indianapolis, Ind., Dec. 10. 

The Indiana State highway system 
was increased 1,458 miles durig the fiscal 
year 1932 ended Sept. 30, and the forth- 
coming annual report of the maintenance 
division, being prepared under supervision 
of A. H. Hinkle, Maintenance Superin- 
tendent, will show total State road mile- 


| f 8,422.63 mil f th 
Grace Abbott, Chief of the Children’s | 8 ° mallee 0 ee ee 


Bure&u, presiding, said 2,000,000 children | 
between 10 and 17 years of age were gain- | 


was announced at the Commission’s offices 
today. 
This figure is exclusive of 450 miles 


ad 
These city streets a 


| State routes marked inside of cities ov 
|3,500 population. 
{not maintained by the Highway Depart-~ 
ment, it was explained. However, the De= 


girls under 18 when 12,000,000 adults are | partment maintains the routes ‘over city 


out of work is “tragic.” 
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- Plan to Regroup Federal Bureaus 
» — [s Given Congress by Mr. Hoover 





In Special Message He Transmits Proposals 
For Consolidations Which Affect a 


* Total of 58 Establishments 


(Continued from Page 1.] 


tive accounting, and business 
methods. 

The President said that he had made 
no estimate of the amount of economies 
to be effected py his reorganization plan, 
but pointed ou that the total appropria- 
tion for the 58 agencies affected is ap- 
proximately $790,000,000 for the current 
fiscal yeai. 


He explained that he. had under con- 
sideration further consolidations and 
groupings in the various Departments, in- 
cluding certain functions of the Army and 
Navy, which he hopes to be able to lay 
before Ccngress* later. Also accompany- 
ing his message, the President presented 
the comments of the Bureau of the 
Budget relative to the proposed transfers 
and the basis on which they are predi- 
cated. 


The message follows in full text: 


To the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives: 


The Congress, on June 30, 1932, enacted 
provisions for the reorganization of the 
executive departments, which subject I 
have from time to time laid before the 
Congress. 

The declared policy of the Congress, as 
set out-in section 401 of title 4, part 2, 
of this act, follows: 

Sec. 401. In order to further reduce expen- 
ditures and increase: efficiency in govern- 
ment it is declared to be the policy of 
Congress— 

(a) To group, coordinate, and consolidate 
executive and administrative agencies of the 
Government. as nearly as may be, accord- 
ing to major purpose; 

fb) To reduce the number of such agen- 
cies by, consolidating those having similar 
functions under a single head; 

(c) To eliminate overlapping and dupli- 
cation of effort; and 

(d) To segregate regulatory agencies and 
functions from those of an administrative 
and executive character. 

To accomplish these purposes, the Presi- 
Gent was authorized by Executive order 
to transfer Executive agencies to and from 
departments and independent Executive 

—. and to designate titles and duties 

f the officials connected therewith. 


The act provides that such Executive 
orders must be transmitted to the Con- 
gress while in session and that they shall 
not become effective until the expiration 
of ‘60 calendar days, unless the Congress 
shall in the meantime approve them. In 
accordance with this authorization, I am 
transmitting herewith to the Congress 
Executive orders which have been issued 
today, transferring and grouping a large 
number of Executive agencies. 


audit, 


A further limitation was placed upon | 


Executive action in. the provision that 
statutory functions may not be abolished 
by Executive orders, the effect of which 


renders it necessary to retain many com- | 


missions, but, under the orders issued, 
their administrative functions are placed 
under various departments, the commis- 
sions retaining their advisory functions 
only. A total of 58 Executive agencies 
and parts of agencies have been grouped 
or consolidated. One effect is to reduce 
by about 15 the number of independent 
agencies and commissions. 


I have made no estimate of the extent 
ot the economies which will eventually 
result from this reorganization program. 
The total appropriations for the present 
fiscal year to these agencies is approxi- 
mately $700,000,000. 

These orders constitute the necessary 
initial attion required in carrying out the 
policy which the Congress has proclaimed 
in connection with reorganization of the 
executive branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment. They undertake to group certain 
executive agencies and activities in logical 
and orderly relation to each other as 
letermined by their major functions and 
“purposes, and to vest in the head of each 
epartment, subject to Executive approval, 
he authority and responsibility to de- 
velop and put into effect the ultimate 
details of better organization, elimination 
_of overlap, duplication, and unnecessary 
expenditure. These results can only be 
worked out progressively by the executive 
Officers placed in charge of the different 
divisions. 

An example of the value of such group- 
ing and consolidation is well shown in 
the increased efficiency and administrative 
economies brought about through the con- 
solidation of agencies relating to veterans’ 
service and likewise of enforcement ac- 
tivities which were authorized some time 
ago. 

I have under consideration further con- 
solidations and grouping in the different 
departments, including certain functions 
of the Army and Navy, which I hope to 
be able to transmit to the Congress at a 
later date. 


' Public Works 


I have established a Division of Public 
Works in the Department of the Interior 
and designated that the title of one of the 
present Assistant Secretaries shall be 
changed to “Assistant Secretary of Inte- 
vior for Public Works,” under whose direc- 
tion I have grouped the following organ- 
izations and functions: 

1. The Bureau of Reclamation, now in 
the Department of the Interior. 

2. The Geological Survey, now in the De- 
partment of the Interior. 

3. The Office of the Supervising Archi- 
tect, which is transferred from the Treas- 
ury Department to the Department of the 
Interior. 

4. The nonmilitary activities (except the 
Survey of Northern and Northwestern 
Lakes and the Supervisor of New York 
Harbor) administered under the direction 
or supervision of the Chief of Engineers, 
United States Army, including rivers and 
harbors and flood control work, and the 
duties, powers, and functions of the Mis- 
sissippi River Commission, the California 
Debris Commission, the Joint Board of 
Engineers for the St. Lawrence River 
Waterway, the Board of Engineers for 
Rivers and Harbors, and the Interoceanic 
Canal Board, which are transferred from 
the War Department to the Department 
of the Interior, and the said Commissions 
and Boards shall serve in an advisory 
capacity to the Secretary of the Interior. 

5. The activities and duties relating to 
the construction, repair and maintenance 
of roads, tramways, ferries, \bridges, and 
trails in the Territory of Alaska, now in 
the Department of the Interior. 

6. The Bureau of Public Roads, which 
is transferred from the Department of 
Agriculture to the Department of the 
Interior. 

7. The Office of Public Buildings and 
Public Parks, which is transferred from 


a fts status as an independent establish- | 


ment to the Department of the Interior. 
8. The administrative duties, powers, 


in an advisory capacity to the Secretary 
of the Interior. 

9. The administrative duties, powers, 
and functions of the Rock Creek and 
Potomac Parkway Commission, which are 
transferred to the Department of the 
Interior, and the ‘Commission shall serve 
in an advisory capacity to the Secretary 
of the» Interior. 

10. The administrative duties, powers, 
and functions of the Arlington Memo- 
rial Bridge Comniission, which are trans- 
ferred to the Department of the Inte- 
rior, and the Commission shall serve in 
an advisory capacity to the Secretary of 
the Interior. 


11. The administrative duties, powers, 
and functions of the Commissitn of Fine 
Arts, which are transferred to the De- 
partment of the Interior, and the Com- 
mission shall serve in an advisory capacity 
to the Secretary of the Interior. 

12. The administrative duties, powers, 
and functions of the George Rogers Clark 
Sesquicentennial Commission, which are 
transferred to the Department of the In- 
terior, and the Commission shall serve in 
an advisory capacity to the Secretary of | 
the Interior. 

13. The administrative duties, powers, 
and functions of the.Mount Rushmore 
National Memorial Commission, which are 
transferred to the Department of the In- 
terior, and the Commission shall serve in 
an advisory capacity to the Secretary of 
the Interior. 

14. The administrative duties, powers, 
and functions of the General Supply Com- 
mittee, Treasury Department, which are 
transferred to the Department of the In- 
terior, and the committee shall serve in 





the Interior. . 


15. The Government fuel yards, which 
are transferred from the Bureau of Mines, 
Department of Commerce, to the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 


Education and Health 


I have established a Division of Educa- 
tion, Health, and Recreation in the De- 
partment of the Interior and have desig- 
nated that one of the Assistant Secretaries 
shall be called “Assistant Secretary of In- 
terior for Education, Health and Recrea- 
tion,” and have transferred to that di- 
vision the following organizations. and 
functions: 

1. The Office of Education, now in the 
Department of the Interior. 

2. Howard University, now in the De- 
partment of the Interior. 

3. The Columbia Instituttion for the 
Deaf, now In the Department of the In- 
terior. 

4, The American Printing House for the | 
Blind, which is transferred from the 
Treasury Department to the Office of Edu- | 
cation. 

5. The administrative duties, powers, 
and functions to the Office of Education, 
amd the board shall serve in an advisory 
capacity to the Secretary of the Interior. 

6. The Bureau of Indian Affairs, now 
in the Department of the Interior. 

7. The Public Health Service, which is 
transferred from the Treasury Depart- 
ment to the Department of the Interior. 

8. The Djvision of Vital Statistics, which 
is transferred from the Bureau of the 
Census, Department of Commerce, to the 
Public Health; Service in the Department 
of the Interior. 

9. St. Elizabeths Hospital, now in the 
Department of the Interior. 

10. Freedmen’s Hospital, now in the 
Department of the Interior. 

11. The National Park Service, now in 
the Department of the Interior. 

12. The national parks, monuments, and 
cemeteries, which are transferred from 
the War Department to the Department 
of the Interior. 


Land Utilization 


I have established a Division of Land 
Utilization in the Department of Agricul- 
ture to include functions whose major 
purpose relates to the protection and util- 
ization of land and its inherent natural 
resources, and have designated a change 
in the title of the Assistant Secretary to 
“Assistant Secretary of Agriculture for 
Land Utilization,” and have transferred 
to that Division the following organiza- 
tions and functions: 

1. The Forest Service, now in the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

2. The General Land Office, which is 
transferred from the Department of the 
Interior to the Department of Agriculture. 

3. The administrative duties, powers, 
and functions of the Committee on the 
Conservation and Administration of the 
Public Domain, which are transferred to 
the Department of Agriculture, and the 
Committee shall serve in an advisory ca- 
pacity to the Secretary of Agriculture. 

4. The Advisory Council of the National 
Arboretum, now in the Department of 
Agriculture. 

5. The Bureau of Biological Survey, 
now in the Department of Agriculture: 

6." The Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, 
now in the Department of Agriculture. 

7. Various fractions of Bureaus already 






Wh es cs oS 
PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


Dec. 9, 1932 


10 a. m—Senator Watson (Rep.), of 
Ingiana. Subject not announced. 

10:30 a. m. to 12 m—Met with the 
Cabinet. (Meetings held. on Tuesdays 


: and Fridays.) 


12:15 p. m—Paul Block, of New York, 
newspaper publisher, to pay respects. 

12:20 p. m.—Wallace Townsend, of 
Arkansas, to pay respects. 

12:30 p. m.—Michael MacWhite, Min- 
ister of the Irish Free State, to present 
the Abbey Players. 

12:35 p. m.—Photographed with group 
of 10 finalists in the National Radio 
Audition contest. 

12:45 p. m—Committee from the 
Farmers ‘National Relief Conference, 
headed by Philip Smith, of New Hope, 
Pa., to present statement adopted by 
conference making eight demands for 
farm relief. 

1 p. m—Edward N. Hurley, of Chicago, 
to pay respects. 

Remainder of day.—With secretarial 
staff and answering correspondence. 

Dec. 10, 1932 

11:30 a. m—Senator Patterson (Rep.), 
of Missouri; called to recommend ap- 
pointment of Merrill E. Otis, judge of 
the Federal District Court for the West- 
ern District of Missouri, to be a judge 
of the Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
eighth circuit. 

11:45 a. m—Frank C. Munson, of 
New York, president of the Munson 
Steamship Lines, called to discuss South 
American trade matters. 

12 m.—Charles D. Hilles, of New York, 
called to pay his respects. 

12:15 p. m.—Former Governor Arthur 
J. Weaver, of Nebraska, called to pay 
his respects. 

12:20 p. m—Mr. and Mrs. Martin 
Egan, of New York, called to pay their 
respects. 

Remainder of day: Engaged with 
secretarial staff and in answering cor- 
respondence. 








an advisory capacity to the Secretary of|the War Department to the Department 


of Commerce. 
9. The Bureau of Lighthouses, now in 
the Department of Commerce. 


Commerce and Industry 

I have transferred to the Department 
of Commerce or the bureaus thereof, as 
indicated, the following organizations and 
functions which involve services in the 
interest of commerce and industry: 

1. The powers And duties of the Federal 
Oil Conservation Board to the Bureau 
of Mines, and the said Board is abolished. 

2. The administrative duties, powers, and 
authority of the National Screw Thread 
Commission to the Bureau of Standards, 
and the Commission shall serve in an ad- 
visory capacity to the Secretary of Com- 
merce. 

3. The administrative duties, powers, 
and functions of the National Advisory 
Committes for Aeronautics to the Bureau 
of Standards, and the committee shall 
serve in an advisory capacity to the Sec- 
retary of Commerce: 

4. The Weather Bureau of the Depart- 


ment of Agriculture to the Department of 
Commerce. 


Department of Justice 

I have transfererd to and consolidated 
with the Department of Justice the 
powers, duties, and functions of the Alien 
Property Custodian, and the powers and 
duties now exercised by the /. Veterans’ 
Administration which relate to the de- 
fense in court of cases involving litigation 
arising under section 19 of the World 
War Veterans’ Act of 1924, as amended. 


Department of Labor 

I have transferred to and consolidated 
with the Department of Labor the powers 
and duties now exercised by the Employes’ 
Compensation Commission which relate 
to the administration of the Longshore- 
men’s and Harbor Workers’ Act of March 
4, 1927, and the Act of May 17, 1928, ex- 
tending the provisions of the 1927 Act to 
private employers and their employes in 
the Distirct of Columbia. 


Civil Service Commission 

I have transferred to and consolidated 
with the Civil Service Commission the 
powers and duties of the Employes’ Com- 
pensation Commission which relate to the 
administration of the Act of Sept. 7, 
1916, and amendments thereto, providing 
compensation on account of injuries sus- 
tained by civilian employes of the Federal 
Government and the municipal govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia, leaving 
the Employes’ Compensation Commission 
to serve in an advisory capaicty to the 
Civil Service Commission pending its 
abolition by legislative action. 


Border Patrol 

I have transferred to and consolidated 
with the Coast Guard in the Treasury 
Department the following services: 

1. The border patrol from the Immigra- 
a Service in the Department of Labor, 
an 

2. The Border Patrol from the Customs 
Service in the Treasury Department. 


Bureau of the Budget 
I have transferred and consolidated the 
following activities in the Bureau of the 
Budget: 
1. The powers and duties now exer- 
cised by the General Accounting Office 
which relate to the designing, prescrib- 





in the Department of Agriculture dealing 
with this major purpose will be subse- 
quently added to this general division. 


’ Merchant Marine 


I have established a Merchant Marine 
Division in the Department of Commerce 
and an Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
for Merchant Marine, and have trans- 
ferred to that division the following or- 
ganizations and functions: 

1. The Coast and Geodetic Survey, now 
in the ‘Department of Commerce. 

2. The Hydrographic Office of the Bu- 
reau of Navigation of the Navy Depart- 
ment to the Coast and Geodetic Survey. 

3. The Survey of Northern and North- 
western Lakes of the Office of the Chief 
of Engineers of the War Department to| 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey. 

4. The Bureau of Navigation and/| 
Steamboat Inspection, now in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

5. The Supervisor of New York Harbor 
of the Office of the Chief of Engineers 
of the War Department and the powers 
and duties of said Supervisor to the Bu- 
reau of Navigation and Steamboat In- 
spection. 

6. The Naval Observatory of the Bureau 
of Navigation of the Navy Department, 
with the exception of those activities that 
have to do with the development, mainte- 
nance, and repair of instruments for the | 
Navy, to the Department of Commerce. 





"and functions of the National Capital 
Park and Planning Commission, which 


4 transferred to the Department of the 
» and the Commission shal] serve 


‘ 


7. The United States Shipping Board 


ing, and installation of accounting forms, 
systems, and procedure in the several ex- 
ecutive departments and independent 
establishments, except that the Comp- 
troller General shall retain the power 
and duty to prescribe the form and man- 
ner in which accounts shall be submitted 
to his office for audit. 

2. The powers and-duties now exer- 
cised by the General Accounting Office 
which relate to the administrative exami- 
nation of fiscal officers’ accounts and 
claims against the United States, and the 
adequacy and effectiveness of the admin- 
istrative examination of accounts and 
claims in the respective departments and 
establishments and the adequacy and ef- 
fectiveness of departmental inspection of 
the officers and accounts of fiscal officers. 

3. The powers and duties of the Bu- 
reau of Efficiency. ; 


Recommendations 

I recommend that legislation be enacted 
to accomplish the following additional 
changes in organization which the law 
does not confer upon me authority to 
make: 

1, “Abolish the Rock Creek and Potomac 
Parkway Commission, whose powers and 
duties are transferred to the Department 
of the Interior. This Commission has ac- 
complished the purpose for which it was 
created and neec no longer be retained 
as a separate entity. 

2. «Transfer jurisdiction over the op- 





Merchant Fleeting Corporation to the De- 
partment of Commerce. 


the parks, parkways, playgrounds, 


recreational activities of the District of 


and 


& The Inland Waterways Corporation of | Columbia, from the Office of Public-Build- 


eration, protection and maintenance of | 
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Policy on Debts Exclusion of Federal Benefits |Neutrality Status 


Announcement Made After 

France Receives Note Sent 
By Secretary Stimson to 
Explain Our Position 


Great Britain and France have deter- 
mined to act in unison regarding their 
debt payments to the United States due 
Dec. 15, according to a communique is- 
sued Dec. 9 by the British Embassy in 


Paris, notification of which was made by 
cable to the Department of State on that 
date. 

The British communique was issued 
after a meeting between Premier Herriot 
of France and Premier MacDonald of 
Great Britain. 


American Note Received 


The announcement followed receipt by 
France of a note frgm Secretary Stimson 
in which he, stated: “I trust that the 
French Government will appreciate im- 
portance of making the December pay- 
ment in aaccordance with its terms.” 

Secretary Stimson also pointed out to 
France that the transfer of the amount 
involved—about $19,000,000—‘would hardly | 
seem to my Government to be of dis- 
turbing weight or difficulty in respect to 
world economy or the reestablishment of 
prosperity.” 

Discussion of Problem 


He informed the French Government 
that the United States would be glad to 
discuss war debts “through whatever 
agency may seem appropriate” and “to 
cooperate with the French Government in 
surveying the entire situation.” 

The British communique issued in Paris 
and cabled to the Department of State 
by the American Embassy, follows in full 
text: ’ 

“The two. governments explained to 
each other the state of public feeling in 
Great Britain anc France. In a very 
exhaustive exchange of views they con- 
sidered their positions in regard to the 
Lausanne agreements. They examined 
the difficulties arising out of the payment 
due Dec. 15. 

“While reserving their independence of 
action in dealing with this measure they 
affirmed their common determination to 
continue to act in order to obtain by in- 
ternational cooperation the measure cal- 
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Plans in Congress 


For Week Outlined 


Filipino Freedom and Supply 
Bill Immediate Business 


Congress will be busied the week be- 
ginning Dec. 12 with appropriations and 
Philippine independence, with the prob- 
ability that prohibition and banking legis- 
lation may receive consideration, accord- | 


ing to leadership plans on both sides of 
the Capitol over the week-end. 


The Treasury-Post Office Appropriation 
bill covering the budget for both depart- | 
ments for the next fiscal year is the im-| 
mediate business in the House. The Sen-| 
ate will continue consideration of the ques- | 
tion of liberating the Philippines, with a 
tentative program for passage by the 
middle of the week. 

“ House leaders nave scheduled-the De- 
partment of Agriculture: bill as the next 
in line of the annual supply measures, 
while the Senate, under the only program 
of business thus far announced, will re-!| 
ceive the Glass banking reform bill after | 
disposition of the Philippine question. 


Representative Rainey (Dec.), of Carroll- 
ton, Ill, Majority Leader of the House, 
stated orally Dec. 10 that the Treasury- 
Post Office bill will be passed and sent 
to the Senate, that the agriculture bill fol- 
lows and that the beer legislation now 
pending hearings before the Ways and 
Means Committee, may be brought into 
the House after mid-week. 

Senator Bingham (Rep.), of Conn., ex-| 
pressed orally the hope that he could ob-| 
tain Senate consent for consideration of 
a beer bill there. He explained that there 
jis opposition to bringing it up at this 
time and he was uncertain whether the 
move would succeed. He added, however, 
that the effort will be made. 

Further attention to the St. Lawrence 
waterway treaty is scheduled by the Sen- 
ate Committee on Foreign Relations Dec. | 
13 but Chairman Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, | 
explained orally that he expected no de- 
cision to be reached at that time. A few) 
witnesses may be heard. 

Meantime, the Senate Economy Com- 
mittee and the Joint Congressional Come 
mittee on Veterans Legislation will con- | 
tinue examination of their respective sub- | 
jects in search of means of reducing gov- 
ernment expenses. The House Commit- | 
tee on Agriculture will begin hearings on | 
farm relief on Dec. 13. | 

















ings and Public Parks to the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia, mak- | 
ing it possible te consolidate and coor- 
dinate these activities with similar func- 
tions now performed by the Municipal | 
Government of the District, and reliev-| 
ing the Federal Government of the con- | 
trol of activities which are purely local | 
in character and which are paid for out 
of District Columpia funds. 

3. Abolish the Employes’ Compensation | 
Commission. I have transferred those 
duties and activities of the Commission | 
which involve relations between private 
employers and their employes. to the De- | 





partment of Labor, and the remainder of | scheduled hearings on four investigations 


its duties and activities, involving rela- | 
tions of the Federal Government and 
the Municipal Government of the District | 
of Columbia, with their’own employes, to 
the Civil Service Commission. This leaves 
no justification for the retention of the 
Employes’ Compensation Commission. | 
4. Abolish the Board of Trustees of the | 
National Training School for Boys, and 
transfer the powers, duties, and functions 
of that board to the Board of Public Wel- 
fare of the District of Columbia. The 
practice of committing delinquent boys to 
this institution from jurisdictions outside 
of the District of Columbia has been gen- 
erally discontinued. This will automati- 
cally convert it into a local reform school, 
the management of which should be en- 
trusted to local authorities. A _ similar 
;}change in jurisdiction over the National 
| Training School for Girls was made by an | 
| Act approved March 16, 1926. 
| Iam submitting herewith not only Exec- 


utive orders but also a brief discussion | 





of the proposed transfers and the basis 
on which they are predicated, 


Government. 
miums on war risk term insurance less 
than $500,000,000. 
liability of the United States upon war 
risk insurance as of November, 1931, was 
$1,560,940,407.60. 
curred as of November, 1931, exceeds the 
premium received by more than $1,500,- 
000,000. 
filed.” 


that 
stand unchanged, I do feel it would be 
well not to alter it until action is taken 
in the'matter of our future policy. I shall 
have few, if any, suggestions to make to 
your Committee bearing upon reorganiza- 
tion unless as the result of your considera- 
tion of the problems presented, it should 
be determined to make major changes in 
the law.” 


the Administrator of 
stated: 





Due to Service, Says Gen. Hines 





(Continued from Page 1.] 


ernment on war risk insurance policies. 
It may be safe to predict that unless Con- 
gress makes some amendments to the 
existing law relating to the Government 
insurance policy, the financial cost to the 
Government may reach many billions of 
dollars. 


“The business of suing the Government 


on war risk insurance is bound to grow. 


“The venture has been costly for the 
There was received in pre- 


The determined net 


Thus, the liability in- 


Insurance suits continue to be 


Administrative Agency 
Concerning the administration of vet- 


erans’ relief Gen. Hines expressed favor 
for the present organization, created in 
1930, which consolidates all .veterans’ re- 
lief under one bureau. 


“While it is much too early to claim 
the present organization should 


In his discussion of a national policy, 
Veterans’ Affairs 


“A National policy dealing with veter- 


ans’ relief should, in my opinion, embrace 
these general relief measures: 
and treatment, 
domiciliary care, (c) preference in employ- 
ment; 
the payment of (a) compensation for 
service connected disabilities, (b) payment 
of pension or allowance at such a period 
in the life of the veteran when he is 
unable to carry on and earn adequate 
support for himself.” 


(1). Care 


(a) hospitalization, (b) 


(2) monetary assistance through 


Increase Foreseen 
In Expenditures 


He pointed out that “of the $1,000,000,- 


000 now expended annually by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, for all purposes, 71 
per cent is on account of veterans of the 
World War and their dependents. This 
expenditure, it has been estimated, will in- 
crease materially within the next 10 years 
without further liberalization of benefits. 


“The main problems which will no doubt 


require the greatest consideration and 
study will be those having to do with 
inequalities in benefits, allowances made 
to the nonservice group and what might 
be termed double benefits. 
to withdraw 
granted, will make the solution of the 
problem more difficult.” 


Our rejuctance 
or reduce a benefit, once 


General Hines told the committee that 


'“studies made by the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration indicate that the peak hospital 





Rayon Study Planned 





By Tariff Commission 





Inquiry Ordered as Basis to 
Determine Customs Duty 
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of investigative work entailed, the Com- 
mission cannot determine at present just 
when the survey will be completed. 

Simultaneous with the order for the 
survey, the Commission announced the 
institution of an investigation of rayon 
filaments and yarns for the purposes of 
determining whether changes in the pres- 
ent rates of duty are warranted. This in- 
vestigation, it was explained, is being made 
in accordance with applications for de- 


|creased duties on the textile under the 


flexible provisions of the tariff act. 

The investigation of rayon yarns will 
not wait upon the completion of the gen- 
eral survey, it was pointed out, but the 
cost data procured in this investigation 
will form a part of the material for the 
general findings. The Commission hopes, 
upon the completion of the general study, 
to be in a position to act more quickly, 
with the aid of the information gathered, 
in subsequent rayon applications. 

Extended Scope of Inquiry 

The Commission’s activities in connec- 
tion with rayon have been confined for the 
most part to the yarn and filament, inas- 
much as it is in these forms in which 
rayon can be best studied for tariff pur- 
poses. Rayon fabrics, it was explained, 
constitute only a relatively small part of 
the total manufacture, the bulk of rayon 
goods being manufactured in combination 
with silk, wool, or cotton, in which form 
cost studies would be difficult. 


The Commission,. however, recognizes 


='the growing use of rayon fabric goods, 


such as stockings, underwear, and various 
novelty garments and expects that the in- 
formation it will-collect in its general sur- 
vey will help to fortify it to deal with this 
type of rayon merchandise, it was de- 
clared. 
Application Dismissed 

The Commission’s announcement of the 
general survey in respect to rayon was 
followed by the dismissal of an an appli- 
cation, under the flexible provision of the 
Act, for an increase in duty on rayon nets 
(rayon tulle) which was filed by the Van 
Raalte Company, New Work City. 

The Commission at the same time 


previously instituted. The commodities 


| and the hearing dates follow: 


Cotton ties of iron or steely Jan. 12, 1933; 
linseed oil, Jan. 16, 1933; pins, Feb. 7, 1933; 
cocoa and chocolate, Feb. 9, 1933. 


Further Export Decline 
Seen by Customs Officer 


tContinued from Page f.] 


June, Frank Dow, Assistant Commissioner 
said. 


going up. 


up. We collected $18,800,000 in July, $24,- 
116,000 in August. and $25,935,000 in Sep- 
tember. 


the indications are that it will be $26,000,- 
000 or $27,000,000.” 


“The curve of receipts was down- 
ward until it reached its low point in 
June, and beginning in July of this year 
the curve started up, and it has been 
In other ‘words, the low point 
was in June when we collected only $17,- 
| 372,000, and the curve then started going 


In October it fell just a little 
to $24,744,000, but at the rate at which it 
prepared by the Bureau of the Budget/is going this month (November), so far, 


load under the World War Veterans’ Act 
will exceed 81,000 cases in 1965 provided 
no restrictions are plated upon’ the ad- 
mission of veterans with disabilities not 


determined to be of service origin.” 


He, stated further that “many new bene- 
fits have been suggested by veterans’ or- 
ganizations for the considefation of Con- 
gress, the adoption of which would in-/| 
crease the annual budget for. veterans’ | 
If inequalities | 
and inconsistencies in existing laws are | 
to be corrected, and expenditures kept! 
future steps 
having to do with veterans’ relief must be! 
taken cautiously and only after the most 


relief considerably more. 


within reasonable bounds, 


careful and impartial consideration.” 
Views of General Hines 


Detailed statistics as to the expenditures 
by the Veterans Bureay on behalf of the | 
World War Veterans in comparison with | 
veterans of preceding wars arid with sim- 
ilar expenditures of other nations were 
presented the Committee at an open hear- 


ing Dec. 10 by General Hines. 


He pointed out that two methods could | 
be used in considering the problem be- | 
fore the Committee, one the method of 
securing prompt economies, the other the 
working out of a sound and long time na- 
tional policy. The first procedure could be 
“pursued to a quick conclusion,” he said, 
while the second would take a consider- 
able time and would lead to much con- 


troversy. 


The development of a national policy in- 
volves changing the rating procedure and 
allowances and would bring objection from 
he stated, em- 
phasizing that the “big problem of the 
General 

Hines expressed doubt as to whether any 
substation or regional office could be closed 
| Or consolidated without great protest. 


Relief on Seed Loans 
Urged by Agriculture 


different organizations, 


future is the World War group.” 








Group of House Members Will 


Present Legislation 


A farm relief bill to authorize the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to adjust debts owing 
the United States for seed, feed and crop 


production loans was agreed upon at 


conference of 17 representatives of the d 
The 


House, from eight States, Dec. 10. 
text of the bill follows: 


“Be it enacted, etc., that the Secretary 
of Agriculture, upon such terms and con- 
ditions as he may deem advisable, is hereby 
authorized from time to time to collect, 
extend, adjust ‘or compromise any debt 
owing to the United States on account 
of. any seed, feed or crop production loans 
heretofore made under any act of Con- 


gress.” 


The States represented, Representative 
Williamson (Rep.), of Rapid City, S. D., 
announced orally, included the two Da- 
kotas, Wyoming, Montana, Nebraska, Iowa, 
Minnesota and Kansas. He made public 
a statement for the conference which fol- 


lows in full text: 

























duction. 


authority. 


cide upon a plan of procedure. 


Burtness (North Dakota), 
(Montana), and 


interested. 


RTT 


NEW YORK 


Coa 


Due to crop failure in some areas and | 
to the extremely low price of farm com- 
modities it has been apparent for some 
time that it would be impossible for the 
farmers of the Mid-West to meet their|- 
seed and feed loans out of this year’s pro- 


As the law stands the Secretary of 
Agriculture is without authority to deal 
with these loans in a practical, business- 
like manner, and it therefore has been 
necessary to secure some modification of 
the law which wifl give him the necessary 


With a view to threshing out the whole 
problem, members of the House from the 
midwestern States met this, morning to de- 
It was the 
concensus of opinion of the conference 
that the Secretary of Agriculture should 
be given carte blanche authority to deal 
with these loans in such manner as would 
be fair and equitable to the borrowers and | 
which at the same time would insure | 
the largest returns to the Government. 

A subcommittee consisting of Olger B. 
Scott Leavitt 
William Williamson 
(South Dakota), was appointed and di- 
rected to draft a bill carrying out the| 
views of the conference. The subcommit- 
tee immediately convened and prepared | 
the draft, which will be introduced by 
Representative Hall (Rep.), of Bismarck, 
N. Dak., and the ranking member of the 
Agricultural Committee from the States 
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Unified by France To Able Bodied Veterans Urged) (jf Philippines. as 
And Great Britain Obligation is First to Those With Disability 


Nation Advocated. 


Senate Amends Independ- 
ence Bill Also to Restrict 


Immigration and Imports 
Of Raw Sugar 
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view to the conclusion of treaty for the 
perpetuai neutralization of the Philippine 
Islands, if and when Philippine inde- 
pendence shall have betn achieved.” 

The Johnson amendment provides for 
insertion after the quota limitation of, 100 
for each fiscal year the. following lan- 
guage: “But no person ineligible to, be- 
come a citizen of the United States shall 
be admitted under such quota.of 100.” “ 

Time Limit Under Criticism 

The question of the length of time to 
be allowed for.a period of transition was 
brought up by Senator Borah (Rep.), of 
Idaho, who argued that the time, 15 years, 
fixed in the bill was “entirely ‘too long.” 
Senator Borah expressed the opinion that 
too great a time for the transition from 
jurisdiction of the United States to self- 
government contained elements of danger 
as great, if not greater than a period too 
short. He suggested that readjustment 
was necessary, but urged that it be ac- 
|complished in an orderly fashion rather 
than being dragged out. 

“That is a grave question,” replied Sen- 
ator Hawes (Dem.), of Missouri, one. of 
the Senators sponsoring the bill in the 
Senate. 

“We recognize its importance and we 
have given it thought. The question of 
time for the transition is especially im- 
portant from the standpoint of its effect 
on the whole economic structure, and that 
must be examined carefully.” 

Question of Sugar Imports 

The time element also figured in the 
remark by Senator Broussard (Dem.), of 
Louisiana, wo called attention to the pos- 
sibility that continuing heavy importation 
of sugar from the island might result in 
“the source of our sugar’ supply being 
established 8,000 miles away.” He added 
the United States would have little or no 
control over the sugar supply were that 
condition to eventuate. 

Senator Broussard told the Senate there 
|had been differences of opinion as to the 
amount of sugar that should be allowed 
to enter the United States from the Phil- 
ippines.. Senator Hawes asserted an ef 
fort had been made to reach a satisfactory 
agreement on it. 

“But in: the meantime,” he added, “it 
oes seem to me that the liberty of those 
[ people ought not be measured in -sugar. 

It does seem to me that the‘ question of 
freedom ought to be settled and that 
their independence is of more consequence 
than the question whether there should 
be 600,000 tons or 1,000,000 tons of sugar 
imported annually into this country.” 

Senator Copeland declared that “selfish- 
ness, sordidness are the real reasons back 
= ; the great lobby trying to pass this 

Explaining that he meant no: reflection 
on his colleagues in the Senate, Mr. Cope- 
land asserted that “legislation rarely 
originates in Congress,” that it generally 
originates outside. “The sentiment back 
of this bill is the sentiment of interested 
parties,” he contended. 
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Illinois Assembly Favors 
Moratorium on Mortgages 


Springfield, Hl., Dec. 10. 
The Illinois Senate has adopted a 
House joint resolution declaring it to be 
the judgment of the*Illinois General As- 
sembly that building and loan associa- 
tions, banks and insurance companies 
holding mortgages on homes and farms 
of citizens should declare a moratorium 
on the foreclosure of mortgages for a pe- 
riod of one year, make adjustments of 
principal and interest in the light of 
changed conditions, adopt a policy whereby 
home and farm owners should have sub- 
stantial preference in redemption, and 
that pending foreclosure suits be allowed 
to stand without advancement. 
The resolution previously was adopted 
{by the House. 


Money in Circulation 
Increased During Month 


‘ 

Total money in circulatson on Nov. 30 
was $5,647,601,676 compared with $5,627,- 
581,274 on Oct. 31 and $5,536,142,677 on 
Nov. 30, 1931, according to Treasury De- 
partment figures made available Dec. 10. 
Total monetary stocks in circulation, in 
|/banks and in the Treasury, aggregated 
$9,449,817,832 compared with $9,367,601,015 
on Oct. 31 and with $9,214,178,615 on Nov. 
30, 1931, according to the figures. 











HOTELS 





JOHN D. OWEN 
President Manager 


rit PLAZA vew tea 








# @ The Plaza and The Savoy- 
“4 Plaza are on upper Fifth Ave., 
at the entrance to Central Park. 
Single rooms; bath; $5.00 up 
Double rooms; bath; $8.00 up 

The Copley-Plaza is in the 
fashionable Back Bay section, 
convenient to everything 
Boston’s finest hostelry; rates 
$4.00 up. 
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Tax Refund Cases 


‘ 


. which the Federal Government unsuccess- 


. Co., No. 


* ‘upon 


‘ the claim is a mere caveat, it is not sub- 


Tealty. 








Supreme Court Hears Argu- 
ments on Government Ap- 
peals From Refusals to 
Sustain Disallowances 





Three tax refund controversies, in 


fully sought in lower courts to sustain 
disallowance of claims for refunds, were 


Of Radio Stat 


Netson DrorHers Bond & Mortcace Com- 
PaNy (STATION WIBO) 
v. 

FEeperaL Rapio COMMISSION ET AL.; 
North SHore Cuurcn (StaTron WPCC) 
v. 

FEDERAL Rapro COMMISSION ET AL. 
District of Columbia Court of Appéals. 

\ Nos. 5530, 5533. 
Appeals from the Federal Radio’ Commis- 
sion. : 





heard by the Supreme Court of the United 
®tates Dec. 8 and 9. 

In United States v. Factors & Finance 
141, the respondent taxpayer 
filed a claim for refund of overpayment 
fdr 1917, prior to expiration of the stat- 
utory period, but failed to specify any 
particular grounds for allowance or to; 
state any facts in support thereof. After | 
the statute expired, but before the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue had acted 
the informal claim, the taxpayer 
filed an amended claim specifying grounds | 
upon which the refund was sought. } 


Limitation Bar to Amendment 


Levit Cooxe for appellant in No. 5530, Lrvr 
Cooke and Epwarp Cuirrorp for appel- 
lant in No. 5533; THap H. Brown, D. M. 
Parrick, FaNNEy Neyman for Federal 
Radio Commission; M. W: WILLEBRANDT 
for Johnson-Kennedy Radio Corp., in- 


Pau. M. Secat for 
Clothier, intervener. 


Strawbridge & 


Van Orspe., Hitz and Groner, Associate 
Justices. 


Opinion of the Gourt 
Dec. 5, 1932 


Ross, Associate Justice—Appeals from a de- 





Charles B. Rugg, Assistant Attorney 
General, in seeking reversal of a Court | 
of Claims decision that the Commissioner | 
erred in ruling that a determined over- | 
assessment and overpayment was barred | 
by the statute, told the Supreme Court 
in his argument that, to allow a suit to| 
be maintained on the basis that the) 
amended claim dates back to the first | 


claim, “would defeat the practical pur- | 500 watts power, sharing time with Station | 
Under the reallocation | 


poses which the statute of limitations 
was designed to accomplish.” 

The fact that the Commissioner actually | 
found that there was an overassessment | 
did not create a waiver by him of the} 


cision of the Radio Commission granting the 
application of the Johnson - Kennedy Radio 
Corporation (Station WJKS), of Gary, Ind., 
that it be assigned the 560 kc. frequency 
shared by Stations WIBO (owned by the Nel- 
son Brothers Bond & Mortgage Company) and 


WPCC (owned by the North Shore Church), | 


Chicago, Ill. ; 
Station WJKS commenced broadcasting in 
August, 1927, with a frequency of 1,290 kc. and 


ot 


WSBC, of Chicago. 
in November, 1928, the station was assigned 
a frequency of 1,360 kc. and shared time with 
Station WGES, of Chicago. 
after, as a result of its complaint to the 
Commission of interference, the station was 
granted a power output of 1,250 watts day- 


tervener; BrTHveL M. WesstTer Jr., and | 


Before Martin, Chief Justice, and Ross, | 


Shortly there- | 


statute, Mr. Rugg declared, contending | time and 1 kw. nighttime, and continued to 


j a }operate on that frequency and power. 
ee See Oe oe 5 ae vanes} In February, 1931, the station applied for 


| the frequency of 560 kc. and os time, 

}and suggested that if the granting of its ap- 

J _— le ~sagy —— th | plication “would require the removal of a sta- 

. mer Korner Jr., counsel for the | tion or stations using the facilities requested 

respondent taxpi.yer, urged in support of | in an overquota State of the fourth zone, then 
the decision below, that the original claim 


; the applicant desires Stations WIBO and 
which specified the year and the amount | WPCC. Chicago, as the stations to be re- 
claimed and stated that it was filed for | 
the purpose of enabling the Commissioner | 
to refunec to the taxpayer any amount | 
of taxes paid for 1917 in excess of its true | 
tax liability, was specific enough to sup- 
port an amendment. Conceding that, if | 
ject to an amendment, Mr. Korner argued | 
at the claim in this case, although not | 
Stating the facts and grounds.for a re- 
fund, was specific enough to remove it 
from classification as a caveat. | 
He also urged that it had been an ad- | 
ministrative practice until 1929 to permit | 
filing of claims without requiring a state- 
ment of facts on which the particular 
claim was based. 


Basis of Action for Recovery 

“Where the Commissioner considers and 
acts upon the claim as amended, with 
all of the facts and circumstances before 
him in so considering and acting upon 
the claim, his rejection of it will sustain 
an action for recovery of the refund on 
the grounds set out in the amendment,” 
Mr. Korner stated. 

A similar situation is presented in No. 
234, United States v. Henry. Prentiss & 
Co., Inc. Mr. Rugg, who also argued this 
case for the Government, pointed out that 


moved.” The application was designated for 
hearing before the chief examiner, and notice 
given appellants and other parties in interest. 
Over a period of seven days voluminous testi- 
mony was taken. 

After a careful review of the established 
facts, the examiner recommended that the 
application be denied. He found that the 
station is rendering a commendable public 


|service on its present part-time assignment, | 


but that the service “would be improved by 
the installation of the most modern radio 
equipment and the operation of this station 
in the most efficient manner on its present 


+ ++ 


| frequency.” 


He further found that it is possible that} 


“more Objectionable interference would result 
from the operation of Station WJKS on. the 
560 kc. channel than now results from the 
operation of this station at Gary on the 1,360 
kc. channel, since Station WNOX, at Knox- 


| ville, Tenn., is separated from Gary by a dis- 


tance of only 440 miles, whereas the nearest 
station on applicant’s present assigned fre- 
quency, operating with 1 kw., is at Syracuse, 
N. Y¥., separated from Gary by a distance of 
600 miles.” 

He also found that Stations WIBO and 
WPCC “are meritorious stations, serving public 
interest, convenience, and necessity"; that “the 
owners and operators of these stations have 
at great cost prepared themselves to exercise 
the broadcasting privileges heretofore granted 
them by the Federal Radio Commission, and 
in the opinion of the examiner, clear and 
sound reasons of public policy demand that 
these broadcasting privileges be not taken 
from them and assigned to applicant station”; 


}that Stations WIBO and WPCC provide radio 


a 


Order. Reassigning Frequency 


ions Is Reversed 





Equality Declared Not Required in Allocations 
Between States in Same Zone 





= ie 405, 415; Brewster v. Gage, 280 U. 8S. 
The fourth zone, in which the stations di- 
rectly involved in this controversy are located, 
comprises the States of Indiana, Illinois, Wis- 
}consin, Minnesota, North Dakota, South Da- 
'kota, Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, and Missouri, 
Congress declared that the people of all the 
zones are entitled to equality of broadcasting 
service, but, evidently recognized that the 
licensing authority might not be able to es- 
tablish and maintain an exact mathematical 
| equality among the zones, hence the lan- 
guage, ‘establish and maintain as nearly as 
possible.” After providing for the establish- 
ment and maintenance of nearly equal facili- 
ties among the zones, Congress in dealing with 
the problem evidently anticipated that greater 
difficulty would arise in undertaking to 
equalize allocations to the several States 
within a zone, and therefore provided for, not 
| equal, but- “fair and equitable allocation” to 
}the States within a zone. 
| The House Committee report on the amend- 
mentstates, inter alia: “This amendment looks 
to the future. It declares in terms the duty 
of the licensing authority to make an equal 
allocation among the five zones, of broadcast- 
ing licenses, * * * and provides that within 
}each zone thefe shall be an equitable alloca- 
tion among the States thereof in proportion 
to the population and power. The equality 
here sought is not an exact mathematical di- 
vision. at may be physically impossible.” 
| (H. R. Rep. No. 800, 70th Cong., Ist sess.) 





We have repeatedly held that “it would not | 


| be consistent with the legislative policy to 
| equalize the’comparative broadcasting facili- 
ties of the various States or zones by unnec- 
essarily injuring stations already established 
; Which are rendering valuable services to their 
natural service areas.” Reading Broadcasting 
|Co. v. Fed. Radio Comm., App. D. C. 89, 
48 F. (2d) 458; Chicago Fed. of Labor v. Fed. 
Radio Comm., 59 App. D. C. 333, 41.F. (2d) 
| 422. In Strawbridge & Clothier v. Fed. Radio 
}Comm., 61 App. D. C. —, 57 F. (2d) 434, we 
sustained the Commission, although the ap- 
plicant station was in an underquota State 


and an underquota zone and sought an in-| 


crease of power which would have affected 
stations in an overquota State in an over- 
quota zone. 

+ ++ 


There would have been more justification 
for the granting of the application in that 
case than in this, for here the parties most 
| affected are in one zone and the applicant 
| Station is located within 30 miles of Chicago, 
jfrom which Gary and surrounding territory 
| receives much of its radio service, although, 
| @S observed by the examiner, none of that 
service is charged against the Indiana quota. 

While Station WJKS, through this applica- 

Seeks greater opportunity 
| broadcasting service to the people of Gary 
| and surrounding territory, it is in evidence 
that it even now devotes from two to three 
hours daily to broadcasting phonograph rec- 
ords. It also suggests that it has special 
programs for the foreign-born element of 
| Gary, but the record discloses that the total 
number of foreign born in Chicago is greater 
than in Gary and vicinity. 

Station WIBO had been broadcasting for 
more than two years, and Station WPCC more 
than three years, when Station WJKS entered 
the field. The only apparent reason for 


} tion, to furnish 


granting the application of Station WJKS|! 


| and destroying the other two stations is that 
| Indiana is underquota, which in the cir- 
cumstances furnishes no substantial justifi- 
cation for the decision of the Commission. 


| As already observed, the evidence discloses that | c 


| Stations WIBO and WPCC have been and 
are “serving public interest, convenience, and 
necessity” certainly to as great an extent as 
the applicant station. In our view, the con- 
clusively established and admitted facts fur- 
nish no legal basis for the decision of the 
| Commission. In other words, the decision is 
in a legal sense arbitrary and capricious. 
Another point remains. Appellants com- 
plain that the decision of the Commission 
was rendered without notice to them. 
having sought a hearing, appellants are not 
in a position to raise this question. Gold- 
smith v. Bd. of Tax Appeals, 270 U. S. 117. 
The decision is reversed and the case re- 


manded. 
+ + + 
Groner, J., dissenting: 


Not 


Decisions Promulgated by ~ 
The Board of Tax Appeals 


(Made Public Dec. 9.) 


Times-Picayune Publishing Co. 
Nos. 48892, 49539. 


‘ 


Docket 


Expenditures made by petitioner in | 


‘Representative Beck Challenges’ Views of 


maintaining a chair in journalism in 
Tulane University, when such expendi- 
tures were made for the purpose of 


bettering its service to the public as a 
news gatherer and dispenser, which 
were reasonably expected to bring re- 
turns to it in dollars and cents, con- 
stitutes deductible items of expense 
under section 234(a) of the Revenue 
Act of 1926. 


Edward E. Bradley. Docket No. 56186. 
Where the grantor of a trust retains 
the independent right to dispose of the 
income thereof and during the taxable 
years designates the recipients of his 
bounty, held, the income of the trust 
is taxable to-him. Corliss v. Bowers, 
281 U. S. 376, followed. 





ity shall as nearly as possible make and 
maintain an equal allocation of broadcasting 
licenses, of bands of frequency or wave 
lengths, of periods of time for operation, and 
}of station power, to each of said zones when 
and in so far as there are applications there- 
for; and shall make a fair and equitable allo- 
cation of licenses, wave lengths, time for op- 
eration, and station power to each of the 
States, the District af Columbia, the Terri- 
tories and possessions of the United States, 
within each zone, according to population. 
“The licensing authority shall carry into ef- 
fect the equality of broadcasting service here- 
inbefore directed, whenever necessary or 
| proper, by granting or refusing licenses or 
renewals of licenses, by changing periods of 
time for operation, and by increasing or de- 
creasing station power when applications are 
made for licenses or renewals of licenses: 
|} _“Provided that, if and when there is a lack 
|} Of applications from any zone for the pro- 
| portionate share of licenses, wave lengths, 
time of operation, or station power to which 
}such zone is entitled, the licensing authority 


| portion not applied for from any Zone, to 
|applicants from other zones for a temporary 


designate that said apportionment is only for 
said temporary period. Allocations shall be 
'charged to the State, District, Territory, or 
possession wherein the studio of the station 
is located, and not where the transmitter is 
located.” 

We have had occasion recently to examine 
the extent of the right conferred on the 
owner of a radio broadcatsing station, and in 
| Trinity Methodist Church South v. Federal 
| Radio Comnmtission, decided this term, held 
that such right is permissive only, and, under 
the commerce clause, within the regulatory 
power of Congress. We said in that case, as 
| we have said in previous cases, that interstate 
radio broadcasting is interstate commerce, and 
that one who engages in interstate commerce 
does so subject to the regulatory power of 
Congress, and therefore obtains no property 
right to be free from the exercise of that 


power. 
7 &. > 


In the Trinity Church case we stated the 
test to be whether the restrictive measures 
which Congress may apply from time to time 
| are reasonably adapted to secure the purposes 
} and objects of regulation. In such cases the 
enforcement of the regulation without com- 
pensation is not an unconstitutional taking 
|of property, or without due process of law. 
| Atlantic Coast Line v. Goldsboro, 232 U. S. 
548, 558-9. - 

In the decision referred to we reached the 
onclusion that the power of Congress over 





| Sosxtensive with the power of Congress over 
the navigable waters of the country, and we 
j called attention to the rule last announced 
by the Supreme Court in the case of Green- 
| leat-Jonnson Lumber Co. v. Garrison, 237 U. 
| 8. 251, which was a case where the owner of 
;3 wharf, constructed pursuant to the permis- 
sion of the State prior to the assertion by the 
Government of authority over the river, was 
required to demolish it without compensation 
| when the Government asserted its power and 
| Changed the lines of navigability. 

| Section 9 of the Radio Act of 1927, as 
; amended by section 5 of the Act of March 
| 28, 1928, which I have quoted above, author- 
izes the Commission, in granting or refusing 


I regret I am not |a license, or renewal of license, to bring about 


able to concur in the opinion of the court | equality of broadcasting service in the differ- 


jin this case. In 


point of fact the controversy | ent zones, in which the count: is divided 
involves a contest between a radio station | by 7 


section 2 of the act (47 U. S. C. 


| May issue licenses for the balance of the pro- | 


period of 90 days each, and shall specifically | 


“9 
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Congress Control o f Convention |Cases Scheduled 
To Amend Basic Law Discussed| -oy Pearin 





F ormer Attorney 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| dent Wilson. 
| 
| 


T 


State conventions called to consider an 


Constitution was discussed in the House, Dec. 8, by Representative James M. Beck 
(Rep.), of Philadelphia, Pa., in an address directed to a statement issued by A. 
Mitchell Palmer, who held the office of Attorney General in the\Cabinet of Presi- 


The statement cf Mr. Palmer and the address of Representative Beck were sum- 


marized in the issue of Dec. 9. Extracts 
reply follow: 


+ 
Mr. PALMER’S Brief—With both parties com- | 


|mitted by their platforms, as well as. by the/| 
| declarations of their presidential candidates | 
to the submission of a repeal amendment in} 
one form or another to conventions in the | 
States, it is obvious that, no matter how the 
election may have resulted, the submission | 
of an amendment would have necessarily 
followed * * * 

It seems to be generally assumed that it 
will take years to adopt any proposed amend- 
ment to the Constitution. This arises from 
the fact that ratification of amendments_pere- 
tofore has frequently been long delayed, be- | 
cause Legislatures have been slow to act; and 
ratification by State Legislatures has been the 
|method uniformly employed. But the proper 
use or the power to submit to conventions in 
the States, heretofore untried, will insure an 
early decision. 

The Congress enjoys the power to submit 
the proposed repeal amendment to conven- 
tions in the States called and held in pursu- | 
ance of Congressional action and to require 
the vote of such conventions to be cast 
within any reasonable time, say four months 
after the Congress adopts the necessary reso- 
lution, thereby making available—assuming the | 
|repeal amendment is ratified—enormous réve- 
| nues for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1933. 
| Such action, while unprecedented, would be 
plainly constitutional and responsive to the 
present national emergency. * * * 

Nothing is said (in Article V of the Consti- 
tution) as to the manner in which the con- 
| ventions shall be called, the delegates thereto 
| elected, and the like. Naturally * * * legisla- 
tors are now considering whether provisions 
to this end should be made by Congress or 
referred to the several State Legislatures. It 
is obvious that if Congress enjoys the neces- 
sary power, uniformity of procedure in the 








HE authority of Congress under the Constitution to prescribe the procedure of 


}location and_nothing else. The studied use 


|if the Constitution had intended the whole 


}less acted upon by the conventions within 
} reasonable time which it may fix. 


General Palmer 





d act upon proposed amendments to the 


from Mr. Palmer’s brief and Mr. Beck’s 





given a meaning. Why did the framers of the 
Constitution say, “Legislatures of" the States 
and: “conventions in” the States? There is a | 
vast difference between “of” and “tn.” “oft 


denotes a possessive character, and “is much 
hich refers to 


larger in its scope than “in” w. 


of these two Prepositions, entirely unnecessary 





procedure should be under the control of reg- 
ularly elected Legislatures, plainly indicates a 
purpose that the two methods should be en- 
tirely distinct, neither dependent upon nor 
controlled by the other. a % 

Thus as it clearly appears from the fore- 
going the Congress may, whenever it so de-/ 
termines, ss a resolution propasing a repeal | 
amendment. Such resoiution may direct that} 
the proposed amendment be submitted to 
conventions in the States. It may provide) 
that the amendment shall be inoperative un- 


It may pre- 
scribe how and when the delegates to the) 
convention may be nominated and elected, 
the number of delegates required to make a 
quorum and the number of affirmative votes 
necessary to ratify the amendment submitted 
to such conventions and other needful re-/| 
quirements. * * * 
+._+ + 

Excerpts from Mr. Beck’s reply: I am one 
of those who believe that within the next) 
25 years this country is destined to undergo | 
many constitutional changes of profound im- | 
portance, and, therefore, it is a matter of) 
great concern as to what the Constitution 
meant in respect to Article V and its amend- 
ing process, if Congress should~ follow the | 
almost novel course of recommending the| 
ratification of any proposed amendment to 
conventions to be held in the several States. | 


urHonzen STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PreseNTED Herein, Beto 
$okrui WitHout CoMMENT BY THE UNITED States DAILY 


| several States can be assured only through its 
action. * * * The resolutions introduced * * * 
make no provision for the calling of conven- 
| tions or the selection of delegates. Apparently 
| they contemplate that all necessary action 
ize “ taken by aie a Even if 
| S were proper, which is not free from seri- TO- 
| ous doubt, other impelling reasons—such as eee ee a ee 
desire to secure uniform action in all the Let us read the pertinent sectlon of the 
| States and the possibility that some of the| Constitution. | 


It may be conceded that that portion of} 
Article V in respect to the manner in which 
these conventions shall be held, if Congress 
shall select that method of ratification, is | 
@ casus omissus in the Constitution, and 
the significance of that omission must be 








the channels of interstate transmission was | 


the respondent taxpayer filed a claim for 
refund stating Specific grounds, and was | 
notified the claim would be rejected. 


service for people within the service area of 
the applicant station. who also “receive a large 
proportion of their radio broadcasting service 


now located in Gary, Ind., and two stations | A. 288), and to allocate the licenses, etc., within 
now located in Chicago, Ill. The Indiana sta-| the zones, proportionately between the States 
tion now operates on the frequency 1,360 kc.— | comprising the zone, according to population. 
the Chicago stations on a frequency of 560| The debates in Congress prior to the adoption 


After expiration of the statutory period, 
and whiie the Commissioner was recon- 
sidering the first claim, the taxpayer filed 
an amended claim sétting forth grounds 
upon which the suit was brought. A cir- 
cuit court of cppeals held the amended 
claim was sufficient. 


Application for Special Assessment 

The original claim, he told the court, 
Was an application for special assessment 
under sections 327-328 of the Revenue Act 
of 1918 and the amended claim was a 
demand for an adjustment in invested 
capital based or an undervaluation of real 
estate, and asked relief under section 326+ 
of the act. Contending that the two 
claims were not related in any respect, 
Mr. Rugg stated the Government’s posi- 
tion as being that a timely claim is not 
susceptibie of amendment after the period 
of Jimitations has expired so as to give 
the taxpayer the right to bring suit on 
another and different ground. The sec- 
ond claim was not an amendment, but 
an assertion of an independent right, he 
urged. 

Joseph F. Murray, appearing as coun- 
sel for the taxpayer, told the high tri- 
bunal that the company first asked relief 
under sections 327 and 328, because of a 
large amount of intangibles involved. He 
pointed out that it had been the practice 
of the Internal Revenue Bureau, prior to 
the filing of the respondent’s claim, to re- 
fuse inclusion of intangibles in invested 
capital. 

But, while the Commissioner was con- 
sidering the original claim, the Board of 
Tax Appeals decided a case which 
“aroused the hope” of the respondent 
that it might have a remedy under sec- 
tion 326, he said. Thereafter, the second 
claim was filed, asking inclusion of in- 
tangibles and complaining against an al- 
leged undervaluation of real estate. 


Status of Intangibles 

Refusal of the Court of Appeals to in- 
clude intangibles was urged by Mr. Mur- 
ray as error, and, although he had failed 
to file a petition for a writ of certiorari 
contesting this part of the decision, Mr. 
Murray asked the high court to take 
notice of the refusal and to allow that 
claim as well as to affirm the finding that 
there had been an undervaluation of 


In the third tax case, United States v. 
Memphis Cotton Oil Co. No. 308, the 
Court of Claims held that a timely claim 
for refund specifying no grounds, would 
support a suit for refund of taxes where 
the Commissioner, through a _ revenue 


agent, learned that overpayment had been } 


made. 
Belated Information 

It was urged by Mr. Rugg, in opposi- 
tion to this decision, that as to one year, 
the knowledge from his agent reached the 
Commissioner when the period for filing 
the claim had expired. As to both years 
involved, the taxpayer failed entirely to 
follow the statutory requirement that 
facts relied upon in support of the claim 
Shall be clearly set out, he said. 

The Court of Claims erred, Mr. Rugg 
contended, in holding that because the 
Commissioner knew of the facts, the tax- 
payer was not required to furnish the 
(necessary facts in its claim. The Com- 
missioner’s knowledge or ignorance is not 
material, he maintained 

Supporting Evidence 
Walter E. Barton, representing the tax- 


\ayer, pointed out that, although the 
claims contained no evidence in support 
thereof, the respondent furnished sup- 


porting evidence to the agent at the Com- 
missioner’s request, and the Commissioner 
considered it and found that the taxes 


(Continued on Page 5, Column 3.] 


from stations operating in the State of Illi- 
nois, none of which service may be charged 
against the quota of the State of Indiana.” 

Exceptions to the report were filed by the 
Johnson-Kennedy Radio Corporation, of which 
appellants received notice. Thereafter without 
notice to appellants or other parties in in- 
terest, the Commission filed a statement of 
facts and grounds for its decision, together 
with its order, stating the issue to be “‘whether 
or not the public interest, convenience, and/or 


|mnecessity would be served by the granting of 


this application and the consequent forfeiture 
of the facilities now assigned Stations WIBO 
and WPCC.” The decision of the examiner 
Was reversed and the application of the John- 
son-Kennedy Radio Corporation granted. 


+ + + 


The Commission found that the applicant 
station ‘“‘now renders an excellent public serv- 
ice in the Calumet region (in which Station 
WJKS is located) and the granting of this 
application would enable that station to fur- 
ther extend and enlarge upon that service’’; 
that the “granting of this application and 
deletion of Stations WIBO and WPCC would 
work a more equitable distribution of broad- 
casting facilities within the fourth zone.” 

We have held that the business of broad- 
casting, being a species of interstate com- 
merce, is subject to the reasonable regulation 
of Congress. Technical Radio Lab. v. Fed. 
Radio Comm., 59 App. D. C. 125, 36 F. (2d) 
111, 66 A. L. R. 1355; City of New York v. Fed 
Radio Comm., 59 App. D. C. 129, 36 F. (2d) 
115; Chicago Federation of Labor v. Fed. Ra- 
dio Comm., 59 App. D. C. 333, 41 F. (2d) 422; 
KFKB Broadcasting Ass’n “% Fed. Radio 
Comm., 60 App. D. C. 79, 47 F. (2d) 670; Jour- 


nal Co. v. Federal Radio Comm., 60 App. D. C. | 


92, 48 F. (2d) 461; Trinity Methodist Church 
v. Fed. Radio Comm., No. 5561, decided this 
term, — App. D. C. —, — F. (2d) —. 

The question, therefore, in this case is 
| whether the decision of the Commission as- 
signing to the applicant station the frequency 
enjoyed by Stations WIBO and WPCC since 
1928 “and the subsequent forfeiture” of the 
assignment held by Stations WIBO and WPCC 
is a reasonable exercise of regulatory power or 
an arbitrary and capricioys assertion of power 

Station WIBO was established in April, 1925, 
and represents a total cost of about $346,000, 
less a reserve for depreciation of about $54,000. 
It employs 55 persons; has monthly operating 
expenses of from $16,000 to $18,000. It serves 
a radius of from 50 to 100 miles and, on the 
basis of its earnings, is estimated to be worth 
| between $500,000 and $700,000. There is not 
}even a suggestion that it has failed to comply 
in any respect with the regulations of the 
Commission; on the contrary, it affirmatively 
appears that this station has been operated 
in tfe public interest. 

Station WPCC was established in July, 1924. 
and is owned by the North Shore O#urch of 
| Chicago Prior to the installation of 
broadcasting station, the church was largely 
in debt. The installation of the radio greatly 
increased the church's audiences. There are 
20 radio stations in Chicago broadcasting 


about 60 hours of religious programs on Sun- | 


days, but there are practically no week-day 
spiritual programs broadcast except those of 
Station WPCC. That the operation of this 


station has been in the public interest, clearly 

appears. ss 
2a? 

In the reallocation of 1928 following the en- 


actment of the Davis amendment (Act of 
March 28, 1928, 45 Stat. 373), the Commission 


found that conditions warranted the assign- | 


ment of the frequency of 560 kc. to Station 
WIBO (originally established in April, 1925), 
{and Station WPCC (originally established in 


| July, 1924), and the assignment of the fre- 
quency of 1,360 ke. to Station WJKS (origi- 
|mally established in August, 1927). The evi- 
dence fails to disclose that there has been a 
material change in conc’ ‘ons since the real- 
location of 1928 


The Davis amendment declared it to be the 
policy of Congress that the people of the five 
| zones established by the Radio Act of 1927 are 
radio broadcasting | 
recep- | 

ual- | 
ity the licensing authority shall, as nearly as/| 
possible, make and maintain an equal ea | 
of fre- 
| quency or wave lengths, periods of time for 
| Operation, and of station power, to each of 
the zones, ‘and shall make a fair and equita- 
wave lengths, time 


entitled to equality of 
service, both of transmission and of 
tion, and that in order to provide such 


tion of broadcasting licenses, bands 


| ble allocation of licenses, 


this | 


ke., sharing hours of operation. The Indiana 
station applied to the Commission for a mod- 


ification of station license, and requested the 


of the Act of 1927 indicate a recognition by | 


Congress of the well-known fact that, prior to 
the passage of the act, chaotic conidtions ex- 


frequency 560 kc. used by the two Chicago|isted in the broadcasting field. 


stations. 


cation. The opinion reverses this decision 
I think it should be affirmed. 


The question for decision, as it appears to 
me, is the right and power of the Radio Com- 
in the public interest, to refuse to 
in an over- 
quota State and transfer its facilities to an 


mission, 
renew the license of a station 


applicant station in an underquota State 


The eoeet n the conditions on which the| withi 
answer depends, requires an examination of | of th s 

the Act of March 28, 1928, known as the Davis » Tae aeeeee 
amendment (45 Stat. 373; Title 47 U. S.C. A., 


sec. 89), 
“Sec. 5. 


which provides: 


as follows 
“Tt 


act [47 U. S. C. A. sec. 82] are entitled 


The Commission granted the appli- | 


The second paragraph of section 
9 of the Radio Act of 1927 is amended to read 


is hereby declared that the people of | equality of priv 
all the zones established by section 2 of this 
to 
equality of radio broadcasting service, both of | 
transmission and of reception, and in order | 
to provide said equality the licensing author- | 


+ + + 

| _There were within 50 miles of Chicago 40 
stations, of New York 38, of Philadelphia 32, 
and of San Francisco 22. It was this unequal 


lengths, etc., and the recognition of the prin- 
ciple that equality of service within the sev- 
;eral States depends in considerable measure 
-|in a proper distribution of operating stations 
n the States, that induced the passage 
ment. 

The amendment is a determination of policy 
by Congress, for its preamble declares, “It is 
|hereby declared that the people of all the 
zones * * * are entitled to equality of radio 
broadcasting service, both of transmission and 
of reception.” And since it is based on the 

2 : ilege among the several States 
;it is neither unreasonable nor arbitrary. 

Nor can it be properly insisted there is any 
conflict between the requirements of the 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 3.] 





« CURRENT LAW » 





Latest Decisions of Federal anc State Courts 


BANKS—National banks—Power of the Comptroller of the Currency to appoint 


ment—Insolvency as condition preceden 


receiver—Effect of transfer of assets to other bank—Judicial review of appoint- 


t to appointment— 


| The Comptroller of the Currency of the United States had the power to appoint 


a receiver of a national bank although 


meeting held after national bank exam 


the bank was in the process of voluntary 


liquidation and a new bank had been organized to take over the assets and had 
agreed to assume its debts. The organization of the new bank was planned dt a 


iners had notified the directors of the old 


bank, that they would not permit the bank to open for business and was attended 
by bank examiners, the directors of the bank, and a number of citizens of th 


city in which the bank was located. 


It was agreed at the meeting that the new 


bank would be organized if the old bank would procure sufficient waivers of de- 


posits. The waivers were obtained and 


the new bank was organized and entered 


into an agreement with the old bank by which tlie old bank agreed to transfer 
its assets to the new bank and the new bank agreed to assume the old bank’s 
liabilities. The old bank had transferred its assets to the new bank and by appro- 
priate corporate action had commenced dissolution and liquidation proceedings 


prior to the Comptroller’s appointment of the receiver. 


The bank’s suit to restrain 


the Comptroller from placing the receiver in charge of the bank’s assets was dis- 


missed. 
in determining that the bank was insolv 
to judicial review in the direct attack 


The court held that the Comptroller had acted within his jurisdiction 


ent, that his determination was not subject 
on the appointment of the receiver, and 


that he had not acted arbitrarily. There was no showing that the debts had been 


paid and the new bank’s assumption the 
sibility. 


The jurisdictional fact was not wheth 


reof did not relieve the old bank of respon- 


er the bank was actually insolvent. Under 


the statute which provides for the appointment of a receiver “whenever the Comp- 


troller shall become satisfied of the 
fact is the Comptroller’s state of mind. 


insolvency” of 


a bank, the determinative 
The tact that the bank had been for some 


time in the process of voluntary liquidation did not prevent the Comptroller from 


exercising the functions prescribed by 
such were the cage, banks which found 


United States National Bank of La 
Oregon, No. E-9302, Nov. 3, 1932. 


joyed by stations in overquota State to 
Construction of Davis Amendment—Ar 


Indiana was an underquota State and 


called Davis Amendment (45 Stat. 373) to the Radio Act. 
had been broadcasting for a longer period of time than the Gary station and 
were “serving public interest, convenience, and necessity,” within the meaning of 


the statute. The court declared that “if 
matters tightening up would go into volun- 


tary liquidation, sell the assets and relieve their stockholders of liability.” 


Grande v. Pole, Comptroller, etc.; D. C., 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


RADIO COMMUNICATION—Federal Commission—Assignment of frequency en- 


station in underquota State in same zone— 
bitrary action by Commission— 


An order of the Federal Radio Commission assigning to a station in Gary, Ind., 
the frequency which had previously been assigned to two Chicago stations was an 
arbitrary and capricious exercise of the Commission's regulatory power although 


Illinois an overquota State under the so- 
The Chicago stations 


for operation, and station power to each of] the Radio Act, to as great an extent as the Gary station. The Commission granted 
Tiealat’ Che canst te the Untied matan the Gary station's application for the frequency <njoyed by the Chicago station 
within each zone, accordine to population.” | OM the ground that, because Indiana was an underquota State, the Gary station 

It will be observed that the statute directs} was entitled to their frequency under a provision of such amendment for “fair and 
ate "co nee oe eceenie™ ceuntinter weed: equitable allocation” to the States within a zone. The court reversed the decision 
casting service to each of the several zones,| Of the Commission stating that such circumstances “furnish no substantial justifica- 
end to “make a fair and equitable allocation| tion for the decision.” The provision of the ameadment for “fair and equitable 
oy onan One. Siete, within | allocation” to the States within ‘a zone does not require that allocations to the 
shall’ be an “equal saneatinn tq aa of the, States be equal, notwithstanding the provision for the maintenance, as nearly as 
zones, and “a fair and equitable allocation”! possible, of equal facilities in the various zones.—Nelson Brothers Bond & Mort- 
to the States within each zone, according to 


population, is significant. 


Crawford v. Burke, | 
4195 U. S. 176, 190; Johnson v. United States, 


Ct. Appls.)—7 U. S. Daily, 1808, Dec, 12, 


gage Co. v. Federal Radio Commission et al.; North Shore Church v. Same. 


(D, C. 
1932, 


| distribution of the limited number of wave | 





| Legislatures could not act without long de-| 
| lay, while others might fail to take the nec- | 
; essary action—make it desirable to consider | 
| Whether the Congress may or should provide | 
in its resolution of submission all require- | 
ments for the calling and conduct of the 
ocnventions. % | 

+~ + + 


Such a consideration requires a review of | 
certain fundamental principles. The first of | 
these is that the Constitution was estab- 
| lished by the people acting as sovereigns of | 
| the whole country and that it is not a con-| 
tract or treaty between the States. This/| 
| principle has been established by a number) 
of decisions of the Supreme Court. * * * It! 
| necessarily follows as a second principle that 
the ‘States, as such, possess no general or) 
implied power with reference to amendments 
to the Constitution. * * *\ The Constitu- 
tion in Article V  provides\ the exclusive | 
method of amendment. The fact that the 
| Legislatures of the States are named therein | 
; as the recipients of .certain power is not in-| 
| consistent with the view just expressed, be- | 
cause the Legislatures when acting under 
Article V, act as the delegates’ agents of the | 
people and not in their ordinary capacity | 
as branches of the governments of the States. 
The powers conferred — Congress and the | 
Legislatures by Article are national politi- 
cal powers entirely outside the scope of the | 
| general legislative, executive and judicial | 
power conferred upon the United States and | 
| the similar powers reserved to the States. 
| This has~ been established by decisions of 
the Supreme Court. * * * The view of the 
Supreme Court that Article V does not dele- 
gate any governmental power to tke United 
States applies with equal force to the States 
and their legislatures. In selecting the legis- 
latures for the recipients of certain powers, 
with respect to amendment of the Consti- 
tution, the people merely adopted convenient 
existing agencies of government as their) 
|agents for the exercise of a particular politi- 
cal power. ’ 

From the foregoing, it must be concluded 
that Article V does not contemplate that 
the States, acting in their sovereign capacity, 
| shall have any influence or control over ratifi- | 
cation. It contemplates only the expression | 
of approval or disapproval by the people act- 
ing through representative assemblances, | 
either the legislatures or conventions. * * * 
If the Congress selects the convention mode, 
such conventions have identically the same | 
power as the legislatures would enjoy had | 
they been chosen. * * * 

: . ae a 
The Supreme Court, in determining that | 
| ratification is beyond State control, has de- 
termined that the question is not for the 
State but for the people in the State. This 
| determination includes a decision that the 
| State, as such, has nothing to do with the 
| process of ratification, since that process is 
held to be a Federal function and therefore 
one over which the State government can not 
}in the nature of things have any power. If 


\ | 








| so, the State can not act in creating or main- | 


| taining the convention or determining how it 
|}shall operate. This leaves an inevitable di- 
lemma—either the Congress has the necessary. 
| power or no one has it. That section of the 
| people of the United States who happen to 
reside in a particular State have, as such, no 
| Organization. The Constitution nevertheless 
| employed Congress to call upon them to act 
by a convention. They can not act unless 
| some authority determines how the conven- 
tion shall be chosen and shall operate. The 

State can not make this determination with- 
{out exercising the control which the Supreme 
Court has determined it could not exercise. 
The Congress can make the necessary regula- 
tions as a normal part of its tagk of procuring 
the decision of the question of ratification by 
convention. * * * 

To reason that while the Congress may 
chocse the convention method of ratification 
it enjoys no power to cause the convening 
thereof would render worthless the original 
power. It must, therefore, enjoy power to 
prescribe by resolution the time and place 
for the assembly of delegates to the conven- 
tions, as well as to safeguard the exercise 
of the people's right of suffrage. In the ex- 
ercise of that power, Congress may provide 
for the number of delegates to each conven- 
tion, and after having prescribed the method 


}occupy any office of trust.” 


“The Congress, whenever two-thirds of both 
houses shall deem it necessary, shall propose | 
amendments to this Constitution, or, on the 
applitation of the legislatures of two-thirds 
of the several States, shall call a convention 
for proposing amendments, which in either 
case shall be valid to all intents and pur- 
poses a§ part of this Constitution, when rati- | 
fied by the legislatures of three-fourths of 
the several States, or by conventions in three- 
fourths thereof.” | 

Mark these words, ‘‘as the one or the other 
mode of ratification may be proposed ny the 
Congress”; and there it ends, except for a 
final provision which is not pertinent to this | 
inquiry. 

It will, I am sure, be conceded that there 
is no express suggestion of any superadded | 
power. It does not say that when the method | 
has been selected by the oe there | 
shall be any further power of Congress to 
interfere with the States as they proceed 
to call the conventions, either to ratify or 
to refuse to ratify a proposed amendment. 
Congress can not supervise the holding of 
these conventions as an implied power, for 
there is no express power upon which the 
regulation by Congress of the conventions 
can be grafted. 

I now read Article I, section 4, in respect 
to the election of Members to the House 
and to the Senate. 

“The times, places, and manner of hold- 
ing elections for Senators and Representa- 
tives shall be prescribed in each State by the 
Legislature thereof; but the Congress may at 
any time, by law, make or alter such regu- 
lations, except as to the place of choosing 
Senators.” 

+~ + + 


Therefore, you see those wise men of the 
Constitutional Convention, when they in- 
tended primarily to leave to the States the 
times, places, and manner of selecting their 
Representatives or Senators, very carefully 
provided for the kind of supervisory power in 
the Congress to determine whether such reg- 
ulations met the national necessities. 

Now you come to another provision, Article 
II, section 1, and I attach a great deal of | 
importance to this. It refers to the election | 
of a President. 

“Each State shall appoint, in such manner | 
as the Legislature thereof may direct, a num-| 
ber of electors equal to the whole number of 
Senators or Representatives to which | the 
State may be entitled. in the Congress—"* 

Then there is added that—‘no elector shall 


Now please note that when the so-called 
electoral college meets in each State, it is a 
“convention” of such State. The mere fact 
that you call it an electoral college can not 
alter the fact that the people of each State, 
for a purpose of only less importance than an 
amendment of the Constitution, provide in 
the matter of next greatest importance, the 
election of a President, that there shall be a 
convention in each State, composed of so- 
| called electors, and as to that it says: 
| “Back State shall appoint in such manner 
as the Legislature thereof may direct, a num- 
ber of electors—" 
| And so forth. It would have been easy for 
\the framers of the Constitution to say, “Pro- 
vided, nevertheless, while the people may 
| have the power to select electors in any“man- 
ner as its Legislature may provide—because 
|they could be selected at large—yet the Con- 
{gress shall have supervisory power in the 
event that it is not pleased with the nature 
of the regulations of the State Legislature in 
the matter;” but they did nothing of the 
une, = > * 
| + Se + 
| When the framers came to conventions to 
ratify the Constitution they said nothing in 
|respect to the manner of the selection by the 
| States of members of the convention, because 
limited the power of Con- 
e thing alone—and 


\they had carefully 
|gress to one thing and on 
agencies should ratify an amendment. 
| The Const 
thority to the State Legislature to ratify or 
| reject a constitutional amendment. The Su- 
preme Court calls that a “Federal function. 


\that was the selection as to’which of the two | 


itution undoubtedly gave the au-) 
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Summary Giver of Issues 

- To Be Considered After 
Handing Down of Rulings 
In Other Cases Dec. 12 


Cases involving the asserted right of the 
Federal Government to three radio patents 
perfected by employes of the Bureau of 





| Standards, the validity of a State tax on 


gasoline brought from other States and 
used by a railroad in interstate commerce, 
a ruling by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission that an-electric railway operating 
between Chicago and Milwaukee is not a 
common. carrier within the meaning of 
the Interstate Commerce Act, and other 
issues, are scheduled to be heard by the 
Supreme Court during the week of Dec. 12, 
Validity of Gasoline Tax 

An appeal by the Nashville, Chattanooga 
& St. Louis Railway, No. 176, in which the 
carrier challenges the validity of the Ten- 


|nessee gasoline tax law as applied to it, 


heads the calendar of hearings as an- 


{nounced by the clerk’s office. The law pro- 
| vides that “storers and distributors shall 


compute and pay this tax on the basis of 
their withdrawals or distributions” and 
that the tax shall accrue whether such 
withdrawals be for sale “or other use.” 
The carrier bought its gasoline in tank 
cars outside the State, brought it into the 
State and stored it in private tanks. The 
gasoline was withdrawn from such. tanks 
and used in part in interstate commerce, 
The Tennessee Supreme Court upheld col- 
lection of a tax on the entire amount 
whether used in or out of the State. 
Radio Proceeding 
The Federal Government’s suit against 
the Dubilier Condenser Corporation, Nos, 
316-17-18, claiming ownership of inven- 
tions relating to the use of residence al- 
ternating current in radio receiving sets 
developed by two Bureau of Standards ex- 
perts and assigned by them to the com- 
pany also is scheduled to be heard. A 
circuit court of appeals denied the Gov- 
ernment’s claim for an assignment to it 
for the three patents involved. 
In No. 264, the Federal Governmen 
seeks reversal of a decision holding tha 
the Chicago, North Shore and Milwaukee 
Railroad was not required under section 
20a of the Interstate Commerce Act to get 
permission from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for the issuance of capital 
stock, bonds, or other evidence of indebt- 
edness. The appellee, an electric railway 
operating between Chicago and Milwaukee, 
was held below net to be a common car- 
rier within the meaning of section 20a, 
and therefore excluded from its provisions 
and requirements. 
Six Tax Contests 

Several other cases in which the Federal 
Government is a party, including six tax 
contests and No. 191, United States v. 
Arzner, involving the effect of conversion 
of a war risk insurance policy to an or- 
dinary life policy end subsequent surren- 
der of the life policy for its cash sur- 
render value, also are scheduled to be ar- 
gued. The lower court held in the insur- 
ance case that surrender of the subse- 
quent policy is a condition, not a recovery 
in an action on the prior policy, but to 
receiving payments adjudicated, and did 
not preclude the respondent from recover=- 
ing payments under the original policy. 

The calendar of cases scheduled for ar- 
gument, subject to changes and additions 
to conform with the action of the court 
and counsel therein follows: 


No. 176. Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 
Ry. Co. v. Wallace, Comptroller, etc. 

No. 182. Pinellas Ice and Cold Storage Co, 
v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 

No. 191. United States v. Arzner. 

No. 163. Atlantic City Electric Co. v. 
missioner of Internal Revenue. 
aa 171. Pobreslo v. Joseph M. Boyd Co, 
et al. 

No. 282. Johnson et al. v. Star. 

No. 192. Burnet, Comr., etc., v. Aluminuiié | 
Goods Mfg. Co. i 
No, 194. Atlantic Coast Line R. R. Co. et a). 
Ford. ¢ 
No, 202. Third National Bank & Trust Com. 
pany of Springfield et al., etc., v. White, Col- 
lector, etc. 

No. 215. Palmer v. Bender, Adm., etc. 
| No, 217. Guaranty Trust Co. of New York, 
etc., v. Blodgett, Tax Comr., etc. 

ae 8. National Surety Co. et al. v. Coriell 
et al. 

No. 227. Rogers v. Guaranty Trust Co. of 
New York et al.; Same v. The American To- 
bacco Co. et al. 

Nos. 228-229. George A. Ohl & Co. v. A. L. 
Smith Iron Works. 

NO. 264. United States v. Chicago, North 
Shore & Milwamvikee R. R. Co. 


Com- 


¥. 


No. 272. Norwegian Nitrogen Products Co, 
v. United States. 

No. 283. Burnet, omr., etc., v. Guggene 
| heim. 


No. 286. New York Central R. R. Co., etc., 
|v. Tug “Talisman,” Long Island R. R. Co. 
No. 315. Voehl v. Indemnity Insurance Co, 


| of North America. 
| Nos. 316-17-18. United States v. Bubiller 


Condenser Corporation. 
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I respectfully suggest it would be far more 
| accurate to say it is a “constitutional func- 
tion.” It undoubtedly derives its authority 





of their nomination, adopt for election pur- 
poses the established machinery of the States 
for conducting elections, as well as the usual 
qualifications of electors in the several States, 
and for the assembly of the delegates at such 
time and place as may be fixed by the reso- 
lution. Any other position seems plainly op- 
posed to the obvious intent of the Con- 
stitution. * * * 

If Congress has the power to prescribe the 
time within which State Legislatures must 
act on a proposed amendment, can there be 
any doubt that it has similar power to pre- 
scribe the time within which conventions in 
the several States must act on a proposed 
|amendment whenever the Congress selects 
that mode of ratification? _ And, subject to 
the limitation that such implied powers must 
be exercised “within reasonable limits,” it 
‘seems clear that Congress has power to pre- 
|scribe the time when and the manner in 
which such conventions shall be chosen and 
shall function, and that such directions of 
Congress supersede *and to that extent nullify 
all provisions in State statutes or State con- 
stitutions in conflict with the congressional 
fiat on that subject. * * * 

In the Constitution, every word Must be 








Proceedings in the Court of 
Customs and Patent Appeals 


Dec. 9, 1932 
Present: 
Graham, and Associate Judges Oscar E. 


Bland, Charles 8. Hatfield, Finis J. Gar-| 


| rett, and Irving L. Lenroot. 


| admitted to practice. 


Patents 
No. 3184. Minorsky v. Thilo. 
January session, 1933, 


\ 








Advanced to 
upon motion of ap- 


from the Constitution, because only by virtue 
of the Constitution can three-quarters of the 
| States ratify any proposed amendment. But 
there is a great abyss between a Federal func- 
| tion—meaning thereby a power granted either 
|to the central Government or to the States 
by the Constitution—and a Federal agency. 
If the Legislature in ratifying an amendment 
is a Federal agency, in the sense that for that 
| purpose it is an instrumentality of the Fed- 
eral Government, there would be much force 
/in the suggestion that there was unlimited 
| power in Congress to control its own 
agency. * * * 
Unquestionably, when the 12 States agreed 
to the Constitution they did so for the pur- 
|pose of prescribing in that instrument the 
limits of the power of the»Federal ‘Govern- 
ment, and therefore if any attempt were made 
to add to or subtract from the fundamental 
|eompact there was a right, quite irrespective 
|of the Constitution, for any State to say: 
“That was not nominated in the bond; we did 
net enter into any such compact, and we will 
| not agree to it.” 
| ‘Therefore. bear in mind in the legal, meta- 
physics of this question that, while the Su- 
preme Court speaks of the source of the rati- 
|fying power being in the Constitution, the 
power of the constituent States to determine 
whether they will or will no ratify an amend- 


| 


ment is antecedent to the Constitution and 
| grows out of their nature as sovereign States 
that creaed a compact by their own voluntary | 
The States are limited by the Constitu- | 
tion as to method and must accept the results 
of that method, but the process of accepting 
Presiding Judge William J.|or rejecting amendments is a part of their 


| act. 


residual power. * * * 
| + + + 


and even with the Federal convention system 


Mr. OLIVER, of New York. May I suggest | 
Ma that if we do create conventions my, Bowen 
ilver Spring, ..|0f Congress, then we W ave to hire the 

pe eee Senay ere . . polling Sisees ourselves, through some execu- 
tive officer, and we will have to hire election 
officials to conduct the elections, or else ask 
the State election officials to voluntarily act; 


Dec. 9, 1932 


| Present: The Chief Justice, Mr. Justice 
|Van Devanter, Mr. Justice Brandeis, Mr. 
Justice Sutherland, Mr. Justice Butler, 
Mr. Justice Stone, Mr. Justice Roberta. 
and Mr. Justice Cardozo. ¥ 
Morton L. Fearey of New York City; 
Samuel H. Horne of Washington, D. C.; 
land Solemon Goldkrand of Boston, Mass., 
| were admitted to practice. 
| No, 234. The United States of America, peti- 
tioner, v. Henry Prentiss & Company, Inc, 
| Argument continued by Mr. Joseph F, Murray 
for the respondent and concluded by Mr. 


| Assistant Attorney General Rugg for the peti- 
tioner. Leave granted petitioner to file sup- 


plemental brief within five days. 
'" No, 308. The United States, petitioner, v. 
|Memphis Cotton Oil Company. Argued by 


Mr. Assistant Attorney General Rugg for the 
| petitioner, and by Mr. Walter E. Barton for 
the respondent. 

No. 166. John & Higgins, of California, pe- 
tioner, v. The United States. Argued by Mr, 
Cletus Keating for the petitioner, and by Mr, 
Solicitor General Thacher for the respondent, 
| No. 147, Sam Hawks et al., etc., petitioners, 
v. Charles H. Hamill et al. Argument com- 
menced by Mr. W. C. Lewis for the petitioners; 
}continued by Mr. Charles B. Cochran for the 
respondents; and concluded by Mr. Purman 
Wilson for the petitioners. 

Adjourned until Dec. 12 at 12 o'clock, when 
the day call will be: Nos. 176, 182, 191, 163, 
171, 282, 192, 194, 202, and 215. 





Publications Received 
By Library of Congress 


(List supplied aalily by the Libri of Con- 
gress. Fiction, books in foreign languages, 
Official documents and children’s books are 
at end of last line. 


Matson, Harold. Name your 10—and count 
your points; match yourself es experts, 
wain, 





pellee, e the State election officials, by refusing to comp. by... and Virginia 121 p. 

Customs / volunteer, can have as great veto power on N. Y., Vanguard press, 1932. 32-23698 
| No, 3583. The Mengel Company v. United|t¢he creation of the convention as the Legis-| Moore, John C. Tramping through Wales in 
| States. Drawback on lumber. Argued by Mr.| jature, in refusing to create the convention,| search of Red Dragon. 212 p. Lond., J. 
| Jesse FP. Crawford for appellant, and by Mr.! would have veto power on the adoption of the M. Dent & sons Itd., 1932. 32-23863 


|Ralph Folks for appellee. 


amendment. 


Ortega y Gasset, Jose. . . The revolt of the 


No. 3570. Theo. L. Stern & Co. Ine., Vv. Mr, BECK. Of course, it is possible for all masses; authorized translation from Span- 
United States. Bead necklaces. Jewelry. Ar- the States to refuse to act at all, and, of ish. 204 p.* N. Y., W. W. Norton & ce, vi 
gued by Mr. Edward F. Jordan for appeliant,| course, failure to act is equivalent to a re- 1992. ° 32-2685 f 
and by Mr. Charles D. Lawrence, Assistant |fusal to, ratify, but there are limits beyond | Pakeman, Sidney A. The modern world, 
Attorney General, for appellee. e which gévernment can not go. We must as-| 1789-1931 . . 326 p., illus. Lond., Mace 
| No, 3578. Ed. Brenner v. United States. Lily| sume that the States, when an amendment]! millan co., 1931, 32-23695° 
bulbs. Cut flowers. Argued by Mr. Edward | is ponpesed to them, ‘will, pursuant to the| Palmer, Wm. T, English lakes; their topos 
F. Jordan for appellant, and by Mr. Charles | high duty imposed upon them by the Consti- graphical, historical and literary landmarks. 


D. Lawrence, Assistant Attorney General, for 


appellee, 


chinery to create the convention, , 


| 


tution, proceed by their own electoral ma- 


281 p. N. Y¥., Farrar & Rinehart, 18, 


" a 
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PUBLIC UTILITIES 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY 


Added Authority [Authority to Free Philippines 


In Federal Trade 
~ Inquiries Sought 


Federal Commission Asks | 
Legislation to Remove | 
Doubt as to Its Power, 
To Make Invesigations | 


[Continued from Page 1.1 
of this fiscal year, groups and compan- | 
nies with an aggregate gross revenue for | 
1929 of more than $1,044,000,000 have been | 


examined in public hearings. 

Among groups yet“to be examined are: 
Cities Service Company group (Doherty), | 
Niagara Hudson Power Corporation group 
(Morgan), Central and Southwest Utilities 
Company group (Insull), and United Gas 
Improvement Company. 

Field work of the entire investigation is 
expected to be completed during the fiscal 
year 1932-33. Most of the large holding 
company groups and a few of the smaller 
ones will have been taken up when the 
investigation is completed. Most of the| 
principal holding, management and serv- 
icing companies in each of these groups 
will also have been taken up, and a num- 
ber of operating companies considered. 

The total material collected will, it is| 
believed, represent a good cross-section 
sample of conditions among such compa- | 
nies in the electric utility field. These 
companies in the aggregate, represented in 
1929 more than 45 per cent of the total | 
output for the United States, and more | 
than 80 per cent of the electric energy 
sold by privately owned electric utilities 
doing an interstate or international | 
business. 

/ Inquiry Into Chain Stores | 

Chain Stores.—All field work has been | 
completed and final reports are now being | 
written. Seven such reports have been 
issued, six of them printed, and it is likely 
the reports will be completed in 1933. They 
are being issued in serial form. These re- 
ports are entitled as follows: Scope of | 
Chain Store Inquiry, Sources of Chain 
Store Merchandise, Wholesale Business of 
Retail Chains, Chain Store Leaders and 
Loss Leaders, Cooperative Drug and Hard- | 
ware Chains, and Growth and” Develop- | 
ment of Chain Stores. A report on “Chain 
Store Private Brands” was made public in 
summary form in September, 1932, and is| 
being printed. | 

Cottonseed Prices.—Hearings in various 
southern cities completed during fiscal year | 
and final report is being written. 
~ Peanut Prices.—Final report completed 
and submitted to the Senate, June 30, 1932. | 

Price Bases.—First report entitled “The | 
Basing-Point Formula and Cement Prices” 
transmitted to Congress March 26, 1932. 

Cement Industry.—Field examination 
completed. Report to the Senate now be- 
ing prepared. 

Building Materials.—Field *’ work com- 
pleted. Reports to the Senate now being | 
prepared. | 

Bread and Flour.—This inquiry was not | 
counted in the above enumeration of seven | 
inquiries as the report issued during the 
fiscal year was only to cover certain facts 
which the Commission sought in an inves- 
tigation conducted six years ago but which | 
the Commission did not receive until 1931) 
‘as the result of a court decision handed 
down at that time. 

-~++ 
Commission Authority 

The Commission. renews its suggestion | 
made in previous annual reports for an! 
amendment to the Federal Trade Com- | 
mission Act to put beyond question the | 

| 





grant of specific authority to the Com- 
mission to make investigations, upon re- 
quest of the President or of either House | 
of Congress in aid of its legislative func- 
tion. 

The Commission further suggests that 
such an amendment might set at rest any 
}doubt as to applicability of the provisions | 
of section 9 of the act to such investiga- 
tions. Section 9 provides, among other 
things, that the Commission shall have 
at all reasonable times access to, for pur- | 
poses of examination, and the right to! 
copy any documentary evidence of a cor- 
poration being investigated or proceeded | 
against; and shall have power to require | 
attendance of witnesses and production of | 
documentary evidence relating to matters | 
under investigation. | 

It is also suggested that such amend- 
ment would femove any existing doubt | 
as to applicability as to section 6(d) of | 
the organic act, providing for investiga- | 
tion of alleged violations of the anti-trust | 
acts, upon direction of the President or of 
either House of Congress. al 

Complaints Issued 

During the year the Commission issued 
92 complaints against various companies 
and individuals charging unfair methods | 
of competition not in the public interest. | 
Sixty-three orders to cease and desist | 
from unfair practices were served on that | 
many respondents. ; | 

The report contains a complete list of | 
140 industries for which trade practice | 
conferences have been held under auspices | 
of the Commission and shows the num- | 
ber of new conferences held as well as 
Ahe number of industries for which trade | 
practice conference rules were acted on | 
or revised. 

The Commission’s special board of in- | 
vestigation, handling false and misleading 
advertising cases, investigated and _ re- 
ported on 406 cases during the year. The} 
types of advertising examined range from | 
those of alleged fat reducing compounds | 
and cosmetics to those of alleged cures | 
for practically every disease known to 
medicine. This special board considers | 
all cases of false and misleading adver- 
tising in newspapers, magazines and over 
the radio that are brought, to its attention 
by reference, complaint of otherwise, and | 
recommends to the Commission such ac- 
tion as it deems proper. 


Promotion of Exports 

The Commission administers the Ex-| 
port Trade Act to promote export trade. 
The total value of products exported by 
associations filing papers with the Com- 
mission under this Act during 1931 was 
substantially less than that in 1930. This 
was due largely to lower prices and the 
fact that some associations found it neces- 
sary to suspend. their price agreements 
and permit members to sell at independ- 
ent export prices. Excluding these inde- 
pendent sales, the totals in exports for 
associations operating under the Act, are 
as follows: $724,100,00 in 1929, $661,000,000 | 
in 1930, and $311,000,000 in 1931. 

Trade conditions abroad as _ seen by 
American. exporiers in the light of their 
experiences in the last ycar are reviewed 
in excerpts from reports of associations 
Organized under the Act, and there is a 
comprehensive review of latest develop- 

mts concerning trust laws and unfair 

etition in foreign countries. 
e year ended June’ 30, 1932, was a 





| offered and which I will assume to. submit j 


{of and make all needful rules and regulations 


| United States should become 


jthese were “temporary” employes 


Considered in Senate Debate 


Question of States’ Approval Is Discussed in 
Constitutional Argument 


HE Senate, considering the House bill (H. R. 7233) granting independence to 
the Philippines was presented with the question, Dec. 8, as te its constitutional 
right to grant the separation of a Territory from the United States, without the 


approval of the several States. 


The question was raised by Senator Copeland 


(Dem.), of New York, who argued that only by a constitutional amendment could 


the end be attained. 
Senator Copeland’s views were disputed 


actions by Congress were cited in what were described as similar cases. 
mary of the debate was printed in the issue of Dec. 9.) 


of the debate follows in part: 


tenis | OY Sint che: ‘Yo 
MR. VANDENBERG. There is now pending his heart a greater desire to give freedom | Sion Oct. 18 by Examiner Carter, who pre- 
one of a series of amendments which I have} to the Filipinos than I have, but I want it sented data as to the operating setup of 


offered to the text of the committee bill. | 
There is also on the desk a general substi- | 
tute for the committee bill which I have, 
to the Senate at the proper parliamentary | 
point. * * * 


I shall not undertake to submit further | 
amendments to the text, but when the text | 
is completed I shall ask the Senate to con-| 
sider the complete substitute to which I} 
shall undertake to address myself. In that 
fashion it will be possible for us squarely | 
to confront the problem of a choice between | 
these two opposite theories of treating the 
Philippine matter. 

MR. HAWES. I havé only ome amendment | 
of minor importance which I have sent to} 


the desk. So far as I am concerned that 1s | 


| the only amendment which I would like to 
| have embodied in the bill. * * * 


Representative Butler B. Hare, of South 
Carolina, chairman of the House Committee 
on Insular Affairs, went to the Philippines 
last Autumn and, while there, visited many 
parts of the archipelago, including Mindanao. 
Upon his return last month I had a confer- 
ence with him, in the course of which he 
related to me his experiences and observa- | 
tions in the islands. Although practically all 
of his conclusions confirm those which I); 
reached while I was in the Philippines 15 
months ago, his are more recent and in some 
respects most interesting, even to me. I was| 
particularly impressed by his very sound and 
pertinent views regarding what he found as 
it relates to the provisions of the pending 
bill, especially as to the amount at which 
limitation on free imports of Philippine sugar 
should begin. ; 

Mr. Hare is a very careful and discriminat- 
ing observer, and I know that his impres- 
sions and observations during his stay in the 
Philippines would greatly aid in throwing 
light on the subject with which we are now 
dealing. I therefore suggested to Mr. Hare 
that he give in writing an account of his 
trip and his conclusions, in order that I! 
might bring it to the attention of the Senate | 
during the discussion of this bill. * * * 


+ + + 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, in seeking a 
constitutional justification for relinquishing 
sovereignty over the Philippines recourse is 
had to the “disposing clause” of the Consti- 
tution. Senators will recall what this is, but 
in order that it may be freshly in mind let 
me read it. 

Section 3 of Article IV provides, first, for 
the admission of new States into the Union. 
The second paragraph is the one to which we 
refer as the disposing clause, and it reads: 

“The Congress shall have power to dispose 


respecting the terrtiory or other property be- 
longing to the United States, and nothing in 
this Constitution shall be so construed as to 
projudice any claims of the United States or 
of any particular State.” 

That is the clause of the Constitution 
which is frequently quoted as giving justifi- 
cation for the alienation of sovereignty over 
the Philippines. Time and again in the Sen- 
tae this has been used in justification of any 
action that might be taken. 

On March 5, 1930, I had a colloquy with the 
senior Senator from Virginia (Mr. Swanson), 
and I quote from the Record what he said: 

“We have a right today to dispose of the 
Philippines under the clause of the Federal 
Constitution which says that Congress has 
control of the territory of the United States.” 

The late Senator Wesley L. Jones, in a sim- 
ilar colloquy on April 23, 1930, quoted the dis- 


posing clause, reading it as I did a moment | 


ago, and then said: 

“It seems to me that language is perfectly 
clear. On the assumption that the Philip- 
pine Islands are not a substantial part of the 
United States, the Congress is given authority 
to dispose of any property or any territory of 
the United States or belonging to the United 
States.” 

It was clearly the view of Senator Jones, as 
expressed gn the occasion mentioned and on 
other occasions, that under the disposing 
clause of the Constitution there was ample 
authority for the alienation of property, 


- a 

Mr. CONNALLY. Let me ask the Senator 
from New York a question. Suppose the 
involved in a 
war and should be defeated and the conquer- 
ing power should take a piece of territory. 
What would we do about it? 

Mr. COPELAND. We would pay for the 
calamitous war at the demand of a victorious 
enemy and by treaty we would dispose of the 
territory which they demanded. 


Mr. CONNALLY. Suppose we had a boundary | the 


dispute and claimed that our boundary with 
Canada is 50 miles north of where it now is 
and they claimed their boundary is 50 miles 
south of where it now is. Would not we have 
the power to fix the boundary and give up 


and cease jurisdiction over the territory over lator think for a moment that I quéstion the 


; right to acquire territory by treaty nor the 
| right to dispose of it by treaty. 


which we had been exercising jurisdiction? 
Mr. COPELAND. The very thing the Senator 
mentions has been done several times in our 
history, 
hold possession of certain territory on the 
assumption that it is really ours, when by 


|of the Senator 


| chase, 


There is no question that where we) 





conference or otherwise it is determined that | 


we do not actually own that land, then, of 
course, by treaty we dispose of it. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Is not the power to ac- 
quire and to dispose of territory one of the 
attributes of sovereignty, one of the powers 
that goes with sovereignty? 

Mr. COPELAND. It is. a 

Mr. CONNALLY. Is not that one of the nec- 
essary accompaniments of the sovereignty of 
a nation? 

Mr. COPELAND. I fully agree with the Sen- 
ator, but I would not let the matter rest 
there. Sovereignty in our country is not in 
the Congress of the United States. Sovereignty 
in our country is with the people. It is only | 
the people of the United States who can ex- 
ercise sovereignty. The Congress has no pcewer 
except such power as has been given it by 
the people, and the people have never dele- 
gated the power to alienate territory, as pro- | 


posed here. 
+ + + 


Mr. CONNALLY. So far as sovereignty is| 
concerned, every power which the Congress ex- | 
ercises is exercised as the act of the people, | 
because of the delegation to this body of cer- | 
tain powers enumerated. Does the Seantor | 
contend that the people could alienate terrj- | 
tory, but that there is no way to do it? ds 
that his contention? j 

Mr. COPELAND. Oh, no. The people could 
delegate the right to alienate sovereignty over | 
the Philippines by a constitutional amend- 
ment. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Does the Senator contend 
that it takes a constitutional amendment to | 
do that? 

Mr. COPELAND. I do. 

Mr. CONNALLY. It did not require a con- 
stitutional amendment to acquire the prop- 
erty. 

Mr. COPELAND. 
it by treaty. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Does the Senator contend 
that we should abrogate it by treaty? Does 
not the Congress, in the exercise of the pow- 
ers conferred by the Constitution, have su- 
preme power with reference to those matters 
committed to it? | 

Mr. COPELAND. It does; bu it has not had | 
committed to it the irght to alienate sov-/| 
ereignty. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Where does the Senator | 
contend it rests—only in the people? | 

Mr. COPELAND. In the people. So far as} 
IT am concerned, no man on this floor has in | 


It did Not. We acquired 


year of comparatively few consolidations | 
and mergers. Only one consolidation or | 
merger was investigated to every four for | 
the year 1929. There has been a gradual | 
decline in the number of consolidat#éns 
and mergers effected'since 1929. 

A chart outlining the procedure in legal 
cases before the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion is a new feature of the annual report. 

The Commission underwent drastic re- 
ductions in appropriations and expendi- 
tures. While the amount available for | 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1932, was 
$1,838,097, the amount available for 1933 
was $1,396,719. This reduction made 
necessary the dismissal or furlough of 84 
employes out of a total of 511. Most of 
who | 
had worked on the power or chain store | 
investigations. The total personnel fol- 
lowing the reductions was 427 persons. 


| the 


| think 


by other Senators, however, as previous 
( A sum- 
Stenographic transcript 


given lawfully and legally and constitution- 
ally, and it can not be done with the pow- 
ers already in the hands of Congress. * * * 


Mr. TYDINGS. But does not the Senator 
see that, first of all. other than to the United 
States, the Filipinos owe sovereignty to no 
one except themselves? 
see that while they are now a part of the 
United States of America, in a general sense, 
they are not really a* part of the United 
States of America as a State is a part of 
this country? Therefore, not having been 
brought completely within the authority of 
our sovereignty, we can divest ourselves of 


| them without any breach of sovereignty. 


> - + 

Mr. 

that instantly upon the ratification of the 

treaty in all the instances when we have ac- 

quired territory the acquired territory came 

under the banner and shield of the United 
States in every sense? 


Mr. TYDINGS. In a permanent way; no. 
I wish to say before surrendering the floor 
that, in my judgment, when this country 


used its treaty-making power to extend the | 


three-mile 
order to 


limit to the 12-mile limit, in 


law there was a usurpation of 
legislative power. That was a usurpation 


of the legislative power, namély, we did by | 
treaty what we should have done by law. | 


Under the treaty-making power of the Con- 
stitution we extended the penalty of in- 
ternal prohibition enforcement nine miles 
farther than the law itself extended it. 


Mr. COPELAND. If I understand the Sen- 
<_<: he wants us now to do another illegal 
ac 


Mr. TYDINGS. No; that has been upheld by | 
the Supreme Court, and I am simply using | 
that by way of analogy to show that we can | 


reverse the process. * * * 

Mr. COPELAND. Senator after Senator upon 
this floor and gentlemen elsewhere 
turned to the eo clause of the Con- 
stitution as the thing that gives us authority 
to alienate sovereignty. 
see what the legal lights have had to say 
about that. It will be disappointing to those 
who hold that this particular clause gives 
authority. With one accord, so far as I can 


find, the doctrine that Congress can alienate | 


sovereignty can not be justified by that clause 
of the Constitution. * * * 

On page 432 of 19 Howard I find this lan- 
guage in the opinion of the court, rendered, 
as I have said, by Chief Justice Taney: 

“The counsel for the plaintiff has laid much 
stress upon that article of the Constitution 
which confers on Congress the power ‘to dis- 

ose of and make all needful rules and regu- 
ations respecting the territory or other prop- 


| erty belonging to the United States’; but, in 


the judgment of the court, that provision has 
no bearing on the present controversy, and 
the power there given, whatever it may be, is 
confined, and was intended to be confined, to 
the territory which at that time belonged to, 
or was claimed by, the United States.” 

He was referring, of course, to the North- 


west Territory, and perhaps anticipating the | 


cession to be made by North Carolina, Ken- 
tucky, and Tennessee. To continue the quo- 
tation: 

“The power there given * * * is confined; 
and was intended to be confined, to the terri- 
tory which at that time belonged to, or was 
claimed by, the United States, and was within 
their boundaries as settled by the treaty with 
Great Britain, and can have no infiuence 


; upon a territory afterwards acquired from a 


foreign government.” 
Could language be plainer than that? 


“It was a special provision for a known and ; 


particular territory, and to meet a present 
emergency, and nothing more. * * *” 

Mr. McKELLAR. The decision in that case 
has been overruled by the people of America, 
very greatly to my injury, perhaps, in some 
respects; but I do not object to it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I wish to inquire 
(Mr. Copeland) 


proposition he was advancing a little while 


ago upon the authority of the decision of Mr.| 
| Justice Taney, that the provision of the Con- 


stitution in relation to the control of Congress 


| over the territory of the United States is to 


be construed as restricted to territory then— 
at the time of the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion—within the possession of the United 
States. Have I quoted the Senator correctly? 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator is entirely cor- 
rect. That is the opinion of Mr. Justice 


| Tanéy expressed. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. I wonder how Con- 
gress ever got authority to dispose of the ter- 
ritories acquired under the Louisiana Pur- 
because two-thirds of our States are 
within that territory, and the titles to all 
lands are derived from the Government 
of the United States. If Congress had no 
power to acquire that territory, I fear it would 
reflect rather seriously upon the title to the 
property. 

Mr. COPELAND. I would not have the Sen- 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. I simply invite his 
attention to the contention he was making 
that the provisions of the Constitution in re- 
lation to the disposition of property of the 
United States as found in the eighth section 


|}of Article I extends only to territory which at 
; the time of the adoption of the Constitution 


was a part of the United States. 

Mr. COPELAND. No one knows better than 
Senator what decisions have been made 
by the courts. I want to refresh his memory, 


| because I have recently looked up those deci- 
| sions. 


I remind him of the fact that even 
where there has been question about how we 
would govern the territory the court has 
given a sort of blanket reason that it might 


|be by reason of the disposing clause of the 
| Constitution or by reason of the fact that | 


since we have the right to make treaties and 
acquire property under treaties it just natu- 
rally follows that we have the right to govern 
the territory which we get. 


Mr. WALSH, of Montana. The Senator then 


| takes the view that, notwithstanding anything 


that may have been said by Mr. Justice Taney, 
the Congress has the power to dispose of any 
land which the Government of the United 
States has? 

Mr. COPELAND. I have no doubt of that, 
but I want to make it clear that Mr. Justice 
Taney took a very positive stand regarding 
the limitation of the powers conferred by 
section 3 of Article IV. But I am quite sure 
from later decisions that we must reach the 
conclusion that there is no doubt of our right 
to dispose of land and other property, but 
not of sovereignty. * * * 

Mr. HAWES. I desire to ask the Senator a 
question. The Senator has discussed this con- 
stitutional question heretofore for approxi- 
mately three days. I am wondering, as he 
has an amendment taking the vosition that 
the only way we can carry out our national 
promise tthe Philippine people is through a 


| constitutiotal amendment, if he will not sub- 


mit that amendment to the Senate and give 
us an opportunity to vote upon whether they 
his contention is right or wrong? I 
ask the Senator to do that so that we may 
save time. I am sure the Senator does not 
want to occupy more time on the constitu- 
tional question on which the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States has disagreed with 
him, the legislative counsel of the Senate dis- 
agrees with him, and I have not yet been 
able to find or discover a lawyer in the Senate 
or a lawyer in the House who agrees with the 
Senator. Would it not be fair to the Senate 
and to the importance of the subject to pre- 
sent in the form of an amendment his 
thought on the subject so the Senate might 
have an opportunity to vote upon it and dis- 


| pose of it in a short while? 


Mr. COPELAND. 
his suggestion. 


I thank the Senator for 


Statutory Limit Pleaded 


In Three Tax Refund Cases | 


{Continued from Page 4.] 


were overpaid in the amounts for which 
the suit was brought. Neither the stat- 
utes nor the regulations, prior to 1929, 
required that the grounds must be con- 
tained in the claims themselves, he 
urged. 
If the claims. together with the re- 
quested evidence were not sufficient to 
support the suit, the amendment of the 
respondent's claims made after the ex- 


piration of the statute, but before the 


rejection of the claims, perfected any de~"! 


fect that might have existed, Mr. Barton 
maintained, 


Does not the Senator | 


COPELAND. Does the Senator believe | 


search vessels for breaches of the | 
| prohibition 


have | 


Mr. President, let us | 


about the | 


Operating Setup | 


Of Columbia Gas | 
Utilities Outlined 


Control of Subsidiaries by | 
Parent Concern Explained | 
At Hearing Before Federal | 
Trade Commission 





| Power transmission by companies of the 
| Columbia Gas & Electric Corporation was 
| described to the Federal Trade Commis- 


'the system. His testimony was given in 
; connection with the Commission’s inves- 
| tigation into power and gas utilities. Ex- | 
;cerpts from transcript of his testimony 


| proceed : 

Q. Was there any pronounced variation. in 
the amount of electric energy passing over the 
different State boundaries in 1929? A. No. 
The energy was about evenly divided as be- 
tween the Ohio-Kentucky and the Ohio-Indi- 
ana boundaries. 
| Q. What was the condition during 1930? A. 
{A majority of the 148,339,049 kilowatt-hours 
moved in interstate trade during this year 
passed over the Ohio-Kentucky boundary. 
Q. Can you tell us the number of State 
boundaries crossed by companies in the Co- 
lumbia Gas & Electric Corporation system 
in 1929 and 1930? 

A. In 1929 two boundaries were crossed, be- 
ing the Ohio-Kentucky and the Ohio-Indiana 
State ilnes. In 1930 three boundaries, with 
the addition of the Kentucky-Indiana. bound- 
ary. 

Q. How many interstate lines did compa- 
| nies in the Columbia Gas & Electric Corpora- 
tion system report for 1929? A. Eleven. 

Q. And how many were reported for the 
| year 1930? A. Fourteen. 4 
Q. Here again we remind ourselves that we 
;are dealing only with electric lines. A. That 
is true; yes, sir. 

+ ++ 


Excerpts from transcript of testimony | 
by Examiner Horne on the same date 
| follow: | 
Q. Mr. Horne, have you prepared a chart 
|showing the principal companies in the Co- 
lumbia Gas & Electric Corporation group as of 
Dec. 31, 1930? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. From what source was this chart com- | 
piled? <A. From _ information furnished by 
Columbia Gas & Electric Corporation. | 

Q. Does this chart accurately reproduce the 
information given you by the company? A.| 
Yes, sir. j 

Mr. Healy: I offer it for the record. 

(The chart referred to was received in evi- 
dence and marked Commission's Exhibit No. | 
5197, witness Horne.) | 

Q. What company appears at the head of 
| this chart? A. Columbia Gas & Electric Cor- 
poration. 

Q. How many companies are listed below | 
it? A. Seventy-three. 

Q. Please name the principal companies in 
this group, showing what percentage of their 
stock is éwned by Columbia Gas & Electric | 
Corporation, and in those instances where the 
corporation that is controlled by Columbia 
Gas & Electric Corporation itself controls an- 
other company, name that company. In each 
instance please indicate the type of business | 
in which the company engages, and the per- 
|centage of its stock that is held by the con- 
trolling company. 

A. I cannot say as to the relative impor- 
tance of these companies, because I am not} 
sure of that, but the companies that are di-| 
rectly held by Columbia Gas & Electric Cor- 
poration, begin with the Amere Gas Utilities 
Company, which is a gas distributing company 
and 100 per cent held by Columbia Gas & 
| Electric Corporation. 

The next company is American Fuel & 
Paper Company, which is a holding company | 
with 76 per cent of its stock held by Columbia 
Gas & Electric Corporation. | 

Q. Now, name the companies owned or con- | 
trolled by American Fuel & Power Company, | 
| omitting the percentage of ownership. } 
A. It controls Buckeye Fuel Company, | 
| Buckeye Gas Service Company, Carbreath Gas | 
Company, Inland Gas Distributing Company; 
| Kentucky Gas Fuel Corporation, Gas Com- 
panies, and Kentucky Drilling Company, 
which is in the business of drilling gas wells. 

ee 

Q. Now what is the next company that is 
‘given as owned by Columbia Gas & Electric 
Corporation at Dec. 31, 1930? 

A. Bellevue Water & Fuel Gas Light Com-, 
pany. | 

Q. The next? 

A. The next is Binghamton Gas Works and 
Bracken Gas Company; Bridgé Gas Company, 
Central Kentucky Natural Gas Company, The 
Cincinnati Gas & Electric Company; Cincin- 
nati Gas Transportation Company, which is! 
the pipe line company, 97 per cent owned by | 
Columbia Gas & Electric Corporation. | 

Cincinnati, Newport & Covington Light & 
Traction Company is a holding company 
{owned 90 per cent by Columbia Gas & Elec- 
|tric Corporation. This company owns the 
/Cincinnati, Newport & Covington Railway 
Company which, in turn, owns the Licking 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 7.] 
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amendment and the standard of public in-| 
terest prescribed by the original act. The | 
| former of necessity yields to the latter. The 
| Commission must take into consideration pub- | 
lic convenience, interest, and necessity, and 
if and when these be satisfied, then the stand- 
ard of sectional equality is mandatory and | 
| should be applied. | 
| The record here discloses that the State of | 
Illinois is 55 per cent over quota, while the | 
State of Indiana is 22 per cent under quota. | 
Indiana has only 16 stations of any power, | 
only 4 of which are full-time stations, as | 
compared to 37 stations assigned to and op- 
erating in Illinois. Inidana has only 1 sta- 
tion with as much power as 5 kw., and that | 
is only a part-time station, while 11 of the 
37 stations located in Illinois have power 
ranging from 5 to 50 kw. 

In these circumstances it is obvious that 
if the Davis amendment is to be applied, its 
terms arg controlling in the conditions exist- 
{ing heré, and this brings me to consider 
whether, in view of the terms of the amend- | 
ment, the decision of the Commission is ca- 
pricious, unreasonable, or arbitrary. 

The opinion of this court entirely ignores 
the findings of the Commission, but relies on 
these of the examiner, which the Commission 
expressly overruled. In so doing I think the 
court is substituting its own conclusions for | 
those of the Commission, and I had assumed 
that, in view of the change in the statute 
| (46 Stat. 844; 47 U. S. C. A., sec. 96), this 
might not be done—especially since it is not | 
claimed that there was any irregularity in the | 
proceedings or error in the appilcation of the | 
rules of law. 

Summarized, the Commission's findings of 
fact are that intervener's (the Indiana sta- 
tion) then service was in all respects excellent, 
and that the granting of the application would 
extend and enlarge this service; that the ef- 
fect of the withdrawal of appellants’ (the 
Chicago stations) permits would not militate 
in any respect against persons (the public) 
now within the area of those stations, nor 
the granting of the application (of the Indi- 
ana station) increase interference within that 
area with any other station; that the grant- 
ing of the application would work a more 
equitable distribution of broadcasting facili- 
|; ties within that zone, and would serve the 
public interest, convenience, and necessity. 
|The evidence, I think, sustains these conclu- 
| slons. 
| It shows that the two Chicago stations 
operate together under temporary and revo- 
| eable licenses granted and accepted “subject 
ta such action as the Commission may take 
after hearing on the application filed by” the 
Gary (Indiana) station. One of the Chicago 
stations (Nelson Brothers Bond Co.) had been 
in operation since 1925, and by original permit | 
of the Radio Commission since Nov. 27, 1927, 
at which time it was assigned to 560 kc. fre- 
| quency in collaboration with the other appel- 
}lant station (North Shore Church). It is 
affiliated with the National Broadcasting Com- | 
pany'’s chain program broadcasting. Its com- 
panion station (North Shore Church) uses 
only the time from 12:30 to 4:30 p. m. and 
|7 to 8 o’clock p. m. on Sunday, and from 

2 m. to 12:30 p. m. each day. Its broadcasts 
are exclusively religious in character. The 
evidence’ shows that both stations were com- 
plyins in al! resvects with the rules and 
nieticns of the Redio Commiesion, Their prea 
intludec the Celvmet dis*rict served hv inter- 
vencr. It was determined by the Commission, 
however. that their withdrawal from the air 
would still leave that, as well as all other 
| territory served by them, fully served by other 
| stations broadcasting tn’ the main substan- 
tially the same programs, 
bears out this finding. 
Intervener's station’ ts located at Gary, Ind., 
and at the time of tts application for greater 
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Order Reassigning Radio Frequencies 
Of Two Broadcast Stations Reversed | 
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Proceedings of Dec. 9 and 10, 1932 
The Senate 


i the bill (H. R. 7233) granting 
independence to ihe Filipinos, as the 
pending business. (Discussion on pages 
1 and 4.) 


A message was received from the 
President, transmitting a statement of 
his action in regrouping and consolidat- 
ing various governmental agencies pur- 
suant .to the policy of Congress, en- 
acted June 30, 1932. 


A message also was received from the 
House announcing it had agreed to tHe 
resolution (8. Con. Res. 36), providing 
for appointment of a special committee 
from Congress to arrange for inaugura- 
tion of the next President, March 4, 
1933. The Vice President named Sen- 
ators Moses (Rep.), of New Hampshire; 
Hale (Rep.), of Maine, and Robinson 
(Dem.), of Arkansas, as the Senate 
members of the Inaugural Committee. 

The President’s message concerning 
regrouping and consolidating of gov- 
ernmental agencies was read. (Full text 
on page 1.) 

Discussion of the Philippine independ- 
ence bill was renewed, and Senator Cut- 
ting (Rep.), of New Mexico, offered an 
amendment, which was agreed to, mak- 
ing immigration quota restrictions of the 
act effective as of the time the Philip- 
pine Legislature voted to proceed with 


HE Senate convened at noon, Dec. 9, 


insular independence. An amendment 
by Senator Johnson (Rep.), of California, 
restricting immigration from the Philip- 
pines to those eligible to citizenship in 
the United States, was agreed to. 

The Senate next agreed to amend- 
ments by Senators Reed (Rep.), of Penn- 
sylvania, and Long (Dem.), of Louisiana. 
Senator Reed’s proposal requested the 
President to seek international treaties 
establishing the neutrality of the Philip- 
| pines when they attain independence, 
and the amendment by Senator Long 
reduced from 800,000 tons to 585,000 tons 
the amount of raw sugar that may enter 
the United States annually from the 
Islands. The amount of refined sugar 
was reduced from 50,000 to 30,000 tons 
annually in the same amendment. 

Senator Blaine (Rep.), of Wisconsin, 
| told the Senate that a Senate employe 
had threatened a-member of the Con- 
| gressional press gallery with a firearm 
| and Senator Moses (Rep.), of New 
Hampshire, chairman of the Committee 
| on Rules, announced in reply that he 
| had called a meeting of the Committee 
to deal with the circumstance “expe- 
ditiously and effectively.” 

Following further discussion of the 
pending measure, the Senate, upon the 
motion of Senator Vandenberg (Rep.), 
of Michigan, recessed at 4:46 p. m. to 
noon, Dec. 12. 


House of Repr®€sentatives 


= HOUSE met at noon, Dec. 9. Rep- 
resentative Howard (Dem.), of Co- 
lumbus, Nebr., referred to a conference 
of 250 farmers at Washington and read 
their petition for relief. (The text of 
that portion of the petition that recites 
the demands is printed on page 3.) 
Representative Parks (Dem. }, of Cam- 
den, Ark., discussed agricultural condi- 
tions. Representative Huddleston (Dem.), 
of Birmingham, Ala., spoke on the eco- 
nomic conditions of the country. Rep- 
resentative Dies (Dem.), of Orange, Tex., 
spoke on the moratorium and Repre- 
sentative Cross (Dem.), of Waco, Tex., 
discussed the foreign war debts. 


Representative Cochran (Dem.), of St. 
Louis, Mo., discussed the Sinking Fund 
Act and suggested an amendment to 
one of its provisions that he said would 
effect substantial savings to the tax- 
payers. - P 

The President’s reorganization mes- 


sage was read. (Full text on page 3). 

The House at 2:13 p. m. adjourned 
until noon, Dec. 10. 

+or + 
Dec. 10, 1932 

The House met at noon, Dec. 10. The 
appropriation bill for the Treasury and 
Post Office Department, carrying an ag- 
gregate of $961,416,597 was reported by 
the Committee on Appropriations. (A 
summary of the bill is printed on 
page 1.) 

The House considered several District 
of Columbia measures. It passed a bill 
(S. 4023), already passed by the Senate, 
to close barber shops in the District of 
Columbia one day in every seven days. 
Two other bills passed were to amend 
the traffic code of the District and to 
close certain streets and alleys in the 
District. 

The House at 1:22 p. m. adjourned 
until noon, Dec. 12. 





Daily Record of 
‘ BILLS IN CONGRESS 


ef New Measures Introduced 


Change 


Agriculture 
Bills introduced: 

H. R. 13457. Selvig. 
wheat; Agriculture. 

H. J. Res. 496. Christopherson. For relief of 
farmers who made seed loans; Agriculture. | 

S. 5122. Smith. For purchase and sale of | 
cotton under supervision of Secy. of Agricul- 
ture; Agriculture and Forestry. | 

Appropriations 
Changes in status: 

H. R. 13520. Treasury-Post Office Depts. 
apprn. bill. Reptd. to H. Dec. 10. | 
Banks: Banking 

Bills introduced: 

H. R. 13455. Lozier. To repeal tax on bank 
checks; Ways and Means. 

S. 5086. Smoot. Authorizing R. F. C. to 
make loans to aid in refinancing certain ob- 
ligations of irrigation companies and drainage 
districts; Banking and Currency. 


Bridges 


To stabilize’ price of 


Bills introduced: 

H. R. 13461. Gavagan. To repeal act to 
authorize construction of Hudson River 
bridge; Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Congress 
Bills introduced: 

H. R. 13462. O'Connor. To amend act for} 
fifteenth and subsequent decennial censuses 
and for apportionment of Reprs. in Congress; 
Census. 

District of Columbia 
tatus: 


S. 4123. Amending traffic code in District, | 


facilities was able to reach only a few miles 
outside of the city proper. Beyond that it 
was subject to serious interference. Gary is 
a town of about 100,000 people, and the ‘“Cal- 
umet territory” surrounding it has a popula- 
tion of approximately 1,000,000 people, who 
depend upon the steel industry for a living. 
Nearly two-thirds are of foreign birth. 
vener provides programs to meet the needs 
of this foreign population. Several witnesses 
described the station as the “community cen- 
ter.” 
wishes of each nationality, and are rendered 
both in English and the 
different nationalities. 
tures are English-speaking programs, religious 
broadcasts, Americanization, amateur broad- 


casts by children, and community activities | 


broadcasts. There is evidence in the record 
to support the Commission's finding that on 
its present frequency it is not able to operate 
satisfactorily. To avoid this trouble and to 
mest the needs of the workers in Gary, and 
in that neighborhood, who, in normal times, 
work with three shifts on a full 24-hour day, 
it asks for full time and a change in fre- 


Inter- | 


Its programs are ararnged to meet the | 


languages of the} 
Among its special fea- 


In Status 


3 3532. For closing of certain streets. and 


| alleys in District. Passed S. June 24. Bassed H. 


Dec. 10. 

S. 4023. To close barber shops in District 
one day in every seven. Passed S. June 8. 
Passed H. Dec. 10. 

Finance 
Bills introduced: 

H. R. 13458. Dies. To effect economies in 

Govt.; Expenditures in Exec. Depts. 
Mines: - Mining 
Bills introduced: 

H. R. 13459. Evans of Mont. For suspension 
of annual assessment work on mining claims 
held by location in U. S. and Alaska; Mines 
and Mining. 

National Defense 
Bills introduced: 

H. R. 13460. McSwain. 
authorize Secy. of War to resell undisposed-of 
portion of Camp Taylor, Ky.; Military Affairs. 

Postal Service 
Bills introduced: 

S. 5120. McKellar. To repeal act amending 

air mail act; Post Offices and Post Roads. 
Public Buildings and Grounds 
Bills introduced: 


S. 5087. Byrnes. For carrying out of perma- 


}ment improvement projects and to authorize 


issuance of bonds for such purposes; 
propriations. 

Rivers and Harbors 
Bills introduced: 

S. 5093. McNary. Authorizing Secy. of War 
to extend services and operations of Inland 
Waterways Corporation to Columbia River and 
tributaries; Commerce. 

Social Welfare 
Bills introduced: 

H. J. Res. 497. Rogers of Mass. 
bution of Govt.-owned cotton to 
for relief of distress; Agriculture. 

S. 5121. Cutting. To amend emergency relief 
and construction act of 1932 to relieve dis- 
tress among unemployed needy transients; 
| Manufactures. 

S. 5125. Costigan and La Follette. For co- 
operation by Fedl. Govt. with States in re- 
lieving hardship caused by unemployment; 
Manufactures. 


Ap- 


For distri- 


Calendar of Hearings 


Of Trade Commission 
The Federal Trade Commission's calen- 


Dec. 12 is as follows: 

Power and gas utilities. Resumption of 
hearings on Columbia Gas & Electric Corpo- 
ration group, Dec. 14, in the Commission's 
hearing room, 2001 Constitution Avenue N. W., 
Washington. Member companies to be taken 
up’ are: United Fuel Gas Co., Charleston, W. 


and Cincinnati Gas Transportation Co. 
Testimony will be taken in cases in which 
the Commission has issued complaints, as 
follows: 
Patterson School, Rochester, N. Y.; Dec. 12, 





quency. 

Epitomized, 
that all 
rendering satisfactory 


therefore, the evidence shows 
service, 


be terminated without detriment to the pub- 
lic interest, and that the service of the In- 


| diana station may be improved and extended 


in the public interest by granting to it the 
facilities now enjoyed by 
Coupled. with this is the fact that the Chi- 
cago stations are located in an overquota 
State and the Indiana station in an under- 
quota State. More than 


amendment, is to be given effect, for Congress 
has conferred on the Commission, in the first 
place, just as it had in the case of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, the power to 
determine Avhat is and what is not in the 
public interest, and, in the second place, has 
admonished it, when this condition is met, to 
“make a fair and equitable allocation 
licenses, wave lengths, time for operation, and 
station power to each of the States, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the Territories and posses- 
sions of the United States within each zone, 
according to population.” 

In the instant case the Commission 
reason of the character of 
the population in the Calumet district, its 
foreign origin, its hours of service, and such 
like matters, it 
receive in the fullest measure possible the 
sort of program provided by the Gary station. 
This is no more than the recognition of a 
difference in sectional interests and condi- 
tions and an extension of the opportunity 
to those interests to gratify their local tastes. 
was the purpose and object of the 
amendment. 

If, therefore, upon an application for a sta- 
tion permit in an underquota State, or for an 


has 


increase of facilities by an already authorized’ 


station, the Commission, after hearing, de- 
cides the public interest, will be served by 
granting the application, and the evidence 
reosonably supports, that decision, as un- 
doubtedly is the case here, [ think it has, 
under the Davis amendment,, not only the 
right and power to grant-the application, but 
thet the plain and eplicit Iantuage of the 

senement reautres it to do so fer ir no 
cther ¥ ean the equolization which Con- 
mress has declared should obtain be accom- 
plished In such a case, if injury results to 
the holder of a revocable permit, the injury 
is said to be damnum absque injuria. 


ray 


Since Congress possess the power, the right | 


to assert it may not be questioned, nor the 
motives which impell it inquired into, nor 
its wisdom challenged. It is for the courts 


three stations concerned are now} 
but that the/| 
operation of the two Chicago stations may 


the other two. | 


this is unnecessary | 
if the intent of Congress, as expressed in the} 


of | 


is entitled to and ought to} 


Washington; alleged misrepresentation in sale 
of courses of instruction; William C. Reeves, 
trial examiner; Henry Miller, Commission at- 
torney. Docket 1946. 

Ironized Yeast Co., Atlanta; Dec. 12, Wash- 
; ington; alleged misrepresentation in sale of 
j} its product; John W. Norwood, trial 
}iner; James M. Brinson, Commission attor- 


ney. Docket 1972. 

Vanadium-Alloys Steel Co., Latrobe, Pa.; 
Dec. 13, Cleveland; alleged violation of Clay- 
ton Act; Edward M. Averill, trial examiner; 

F. Haycraft, Commission attorney. 


Everett 
Cleveland; Dec. 16, 


Docket 1694. 
ed misrepresentation in sale 


Tiffany Laboratories, 
| Washington; oilee 
liam C. Reeves, trial exam- 


of cosmetics; Wi 
iner; 
Docket 2001.—(Federal Trade Commission.) 


to follow the law as they find it. Hamilton v. 
Distilleries Co., 251 U. S. 146,\161 
If Congress should hereafter think that the 


progress of the sciene and the stability 


| better advanced and the public interest bene- 
| fited by modification or reversal of the policy 
|}inducing the passage of the amendment, a 
| repeal or modification will avoid such a situ- 
, ation as exists here, but that, unfortunately 
for appellants, is not now the case. 

I am not unmindful of the fact that the 
effect of this is to’ impose upon the Commis- 
sion great responsibility and wide powers af- 
|} Zecting large investments in property, and 

likewise discretion in the ascertainment of 
the “public ‘interest’ Without explicit stand- 
ards or formulae. But as to this we can only 
say that the Supreme Court has several times 


approved standards no more definite in cases | 


To amend act to| 


Red Cross 


dar of public hearings for the week of | 


Va.; Huntington Gas Co., Huntington, W. Va., | 


exam- | 


Edward L,, Smith. Commission attorney. | 


of | 
investments made in its development will be | 


Unified Program 
Urged to Protect 
Policy Interests 


Cooperation of Company Ex- 
ecutives and Commission- 
ers Advised by President 
Of National Convention 


New York, N. Y., Dec. 10.—Calling upon 
the executives of life insurance companies 
and State Insurance Commissioners to 
join hands to keep to sound principles and 
“avoiding the pitfalls of entangling alli- 
ances, interlocking directorates and the 
| confusion of possible conflicting interests,” 
|W. A. Tarver, president of the National 
|Convention of Insurance Commissioners 
and chairman of the Texas Board of In- 
surance Commissioners, told the Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Presidents Dec. 9 


|that the two groups are “acting in the 
role of joint trustees of the greatest trust 
|estate this world has ever known.” 

| “What body of. men were ever called 
|upon,” he asked, “to exercise the discre- 
|tion, the authority of trustees, in a task 
{so gigantic, so shot through and through 
|with human values, as the joint admin- 
| istration of this trust fund, life insurance, 
aggregating as it does, more than $100,- 
000,000,000 and representing as it does 
more than $20,000,000,000 of the savings 
of the American Nation, representing also 
as it does so large a part of the basis of 
credit, running as it does like a golden 
thread through the ‘warp and woof’ of 
economil, industrial, educational, religious 
and social life of the American people?” 


Supervision Problems 

Mr. Tarver spoke on the subject “Hu- 
man Problems of Insurance Supervision” 
as one phase of the general theme of the 
26th annual meeting of the association— 
“Building Human Values Through Se- 
curity.” 

Avenues of supervision, Mr. Tarver said, 
|are.“more or less marked out” by the 
State statutes, in the enforcement of 
which “firmness, understanding, balance 
| and poise” are involved. 

“It would be sad,” the speaker declared, 
“for the public were the insurance super- 
visors to adopt a method of interpretation 
and application of the insurance statutes 
of their respective States so as to bring 
about a disregard of the provisions of the 
law which the lawmakers have said must 
|be observed by the insurance company. 
| Therefore, there must be no faltering at 

this point. 

| Interpretation of Law 

| “On the other hand, it would be disas- 
| trous were the supervising authorities to 
adopt a policy so technical and narrow as 
to discourage the growth and development 
| of the business and to put into the place 
| of the life and spirit of the statutes a dead 
and technical construction, resulting in 
the destruction of initiative upon the part 
| of those engaged in the insurance busi- 
|ness. And the problems involved in the 
relation which the companies sustain to- 
ward the State will be solved best, in my 
judgment, by the supervising departments 
by creating upon the part of thé repre- 
| sentatives of the business a feeling that 
so long as there is a righteous and whole- 
some purpose upon the part of the com- 
panies to respect the statutes of the States 
in which they seek to operate, they will 
find cooperation and fostering encourage- 
ment upon the part of supervising author- 
ities to the end that the business may 
grow and the security of human life and 
of human property rights may be enlarged 
and stabilized by the ever-widening circle 
| of insurance.” 


Safeguarding Rights 

Insurance Commissioners do not desire 
to substitute their judgment for the legal 
| rights of insurance companies under their 
contracts, Mr. Tarver said. This would 
make the Insurance Department “a cheap 
| collection agency or a weapon of oppres- 
sion seeking to force companies to surren- 
| der their rights in order to meet the un- 
reasonable claim of some policyholder.” 

“Yet, at the same time,” he continued, 
| “the supervising departments are zealous 
to guard the public which relies so largely 
|upon the fact that the companies are 
| authorized to do business by the States 
jand that they must have the seal of 
| approval of the Insurance Departments 
before they can operate within their 
| boundarieS, and to see that the public is 
| fairly dealt with in the meeting of the 
contractual obligations of the companies 
toward the beneficiaries and the policy- 
holders. No company can expect the 
respect, admiration and encouraging sup- 
port of a Department if it manifests a 
disposition to haggle over just demands, 
to seek by a policy of high pressure ad- 
justments or delays, raising the spectre of 
fear, to bring about an unjust and unrea- 
sonable settlement of the claims of policy= 
| holders or of beneficiaries.” 


Selection of Agents 

Mr. Tarver admonished the companies 
to seek as agents men “who will not seek 
financial profit in the form of enlarged 
| commissions by misrepresentation of the 
policies offered by their company or a 
depreciation and unfair comparison of 
the policies offered by other companies.” 
Agents’ organizations should continue to 
improve their personnel and to raise the 
requirements for membership, he said. In 
addition, he suggested that State super- 
| visory officials “exercise their authority 
fairly and cautiously in the granting of 
| agents’ licenses and the revocation of the 
same, but with a fixed purpose of trying 
to rid the country of agents who would 
prey upon the public or who would mis- 
represent or seek unfair advantage in 
dealing with the public in insurance mat- 
ters.” 

Another “human” problem which con- 
fronts Insurance Commissioners, Mr, 
Tarver declared, is in passing upon the 
question of the financial stability of in- 
surance carriers. He said the Commis- 
sicners must act “without malice, without 
prejudice, without fear, with deep con- 
sciousness of the great human values ‘in- 
volved in their decisions, of their discre- 
tion, of their authority under the law.” 
| The solution of this question, he pointed 
out, is of concern to “well nigh 100,000,- 
000 of our people.” 











where, as here, the delegation was to execu- | 


tive boards or officers. See Mahler v. Eby, 
264 U. S. 32, 41; Colorado v. United States, 271 
U. S. 153, 169; Mutual Film Corp. v. Industrial 
Com., 236 U. ‘S. 230, 245. Besides, the Radio 
Act requires certain definite information from 
| those applying for permits, and this and the 
| evidence of comparative benetits developed at 
the hearings furnish a reasonable basis for 
applying the statutory standard as nearly free 
from unjust discriminetion is possible. 
ti Jomm'stion hs ned definite 

* its. rec-vre*t to 7 apnelicnis’ 

on the ene hind end the aszicr 

of their facilities to intervener on the other 
These, as we have seen, show that the action 
taken would supply an existing need to the 
people in Indiana without corresponding loss 


the congressional wi. This, I think, is enough. 
Justice Hitz authorizes me to say that he 
concurs in this dissent. 


to the people of Illinois and would carry out | 


Virginia Plans Hearing 
On Fire Insurance Rates 


Richmond, Va., Dec. 10. 
A hearing on a proposed revision of 
the Virginia Insurance Rating Bureau's 
handbces of rules and schedules which 
involve izvveases ‘n fire insurance rates 
on certain classes of property in desig- 
juated sections of the State will be held 
iby the State Corporation Commission, it 
has been announced by the Commission. 
The proposed increases vary from 1 to & 
cents. per. $100 of .insurance. ; > 













leniency Advised 
An Adjustment of 
~ Railroad Charges 


Barge Line Competition Is 
Cited by Rail Carriers at 
Hearing of Special House 
Committee 
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{Continued from Page 1.] 
business, and the carriers be afforded 
equal opportunity with the water lines in 
securing traffic. 

. The railroads and small, interior ship- 
pers are being taxed to provide for the 
maintenance of waterways for the direct 
benefit of large industries which use the 
jury to the rail carriers, according to a 
Southern Pacific System, and Bruce Dwin- 
ell, general attorney for the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific Railway, all of whom ap- | 
peared on behalf of the Association of | 
Railway Executives. 

Other witnesses present at the hearing 
were J. A. Brown, assistant to the vice 
president in charge of traffic of the Mis- 
souri Pacific Railroad, J. R. Bell, general 
attorney and commerce counsel for the 
statement Dec. 9 by Elmer A. Smith, com- 
merce attorney for the Illinois Central 
Railroad. 

J. A. Farquarson and Arthur J. Lovell, 
representing the Brotherhoods of Rail- 
road Trainmen and Locomotive Engine- 
men and Firemen, also appeared for the 
railway labor unions. 

Rail-barge Competition 
~ Mr. Smith confined his testimony, which 
was given Dec. 9, largely to competition 
between railroads’ and barge lines in} 





































































movement of petroleum and sugar be- | 
tween the same points. 
. He said that the section between Baton | 


Rouge and New Orleans on the Mississippi 
River is the location of a large number 
of important petroleum refineries which 
move their produce north on their own 
barges at little cost, with the effect that 
the carriers have lost almost all of this 
raffic. 

‘ To meet this situation, said Mr. Smith, 
the railroads have asked to cut their rates | 
sharply to place them on a more equita- 
ble relationship with the cost of the pri- 
vately-owned barge traffic. He said that 
it cost the refiners to move their traffic 
from the New Orleans-Baton Rogue sec- 
tion to Memphis only about 10.6 cents 
per 100 pounds, as compared with the 
present rail rate of 30 cents. This rate 
it is proposed to cut to 11 cents, said Mr. 
Smith. i 
; Effect of Rate Cut 

While the rate reductions proposed by 
the carriers are in some instances more 
than 50 per cent, he said, they would still 
be remunerative because they would en- 
able the small shipper to move his prod- | 
uct at a charge comparable with that of | 
the barges operated by the large refiners. 

Mr. Smith pointed out that the Inter- | 
state Commerce Act penalizes the rail 
carriers to the advantage of the barge 
lines. This is caused by the fact, he said, 
that the railroads are required to file 
tariffs on statutory notice of 30 days, and 
such rates are subject to suspension and 
investigation upon protest. 

The barge lines, on the other hand, he | 
said, are not subject to such regulation 
and can change rates without notice. He} 
declared that barge line companies are 
known to charge a different rate to 
shippers of the same commodity between 
the same point. 

Movement Compared 

“The Illinois Central,” he said, “has the 
shortest and most direct route from these 
shipping points to Memphis. Its ‘yearly 
movement of petroleum by its all-rail 
routes is around 300 cars while the yearly 
movement by water ranges from the equiv- | 
alent of from 4,000 to 6,000 cars. 

“The Illinois Centrol believes from its 
experience of 70 years in the Mississippi 
Valley territory that if it is permitted so} 
to adjust its rates to give its all-rail 
routes an equal opportunity with the water 
routes it can regain a substantial part of 
the petroleum traffic that it has lost 
within the last decade and to retain the) 
traffic which is now moving by its all-rail 
routes.” 

The situation, said Mr. Smith, is prac- 
tically the same for other commodities, 
including sugar. 

“The losses in traffic that the rail lines 
that serve these refineries in the New Or- 
leans district have sustained this year is 
appalling,” he declared. “The total reve- 
nue received by one carrier and its con- 
nections in 1928 for the all-rai! movement | 
of sugar that originated in the New Or-! 
leans district destined to points in the} 
North amounted to $1,072,000. The esti- 
mated revenue for this year is only $238,- 
000, a decrease of 78 per cent. 

Tonnage Being Moved 

“The movement by the Mississippi River 
from the New Orleans district in 1932 to! 
ports on the Mississippi and Ohio rivers | 
will be substantially in excess of 500,000 | 
tons,” said Mr. Smith. “The movement | 
by the all-rail routes from the same points 
of origin will amount to about 50,000 tons.” 

Continuing, he stated that the rail car- 
riers cannot protest to the Commission 
against port-to-port rates established by 
these barge companies, for the Commis- 
sion has no jurisdiction over them. 

“The American Barge Line, had it been 

































have paid about $60,000,” he stated. “It 
actually paid $204. The Mississippi Val- 
ley Barge Line wouki have been required 
to pay about $61,000. It actually paid $5,- 
497. The Federal Barge Line would have 
been required to pay $440,000. It actually 
paid $13.” 

Mr. Smith advocated that the Govern- 
ment withdraw from direct or indirect 
participation in business, and that the rail 













petition of private barge systems by’ ad- 
justment of their rates, 


Cotton Situation Cited 

J. A. Brown, of the Missouri Pacific 
Railroad, spoke of the cotton situation in 
beginning his testimony Dec. 9. He said 
that the statement had been made by wit- 
messes who appeared in favor of the de- 
velopment of the inland waterways that 
the railroads “have recently initiated rates 
on cotton which were made for the sole 
purpose of ruining and destroying water 
competition and driving the barges off the 
Mississippi River. 

“It is my purpose,” said Mr. Brown, “to 
show you exactly what the cotton situa- 
tion is in the lower Mississippi Valley and 
that the new carload rate basis estab- 
lished at the beginning of the cotton sea- 
son was essential for the orderly market- 
ing of the cotton and necessary if the 
railroads and the interior cotton mer- 
chants are to continue in the cotton busi- 
mess.” 

‘He explained that. the barge lines. car- 






















‘had at that time been made applicable 


| reductions In the water rate 


| territory. 


required to pay as taxes out of its op-| 
erating revenues in 1931, 6 per cent, would 


carriers be given latitude to meet the com. | 
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\ AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY 


s Given First Appropriation Bill, 


Providing Post Office-Treasury Funds 





{Continued from Page 1.] 


amount of expenditures and) the individ- 
ual allowances to Senators and Repre- 
sentatives for stationery. This section 
was not proposed for continuance by the 
budget submission because it wag a mat- 
ter relating exclusively to the legislative 
branch. 

“(3) Section 216 of the present law, re- 
lating to administrative furloughs in order 
to keep within the appropriation, was pro- 
posed for continuance by specific refer- 
ence to that section. In lieu of approving 
this recommendation, the Committee has 
reenacted an amended section 216 as sec- 
tion 7 of this bill; the scope of the section 
has been broadened to encompass, in ad- 
dition to situations arising in services be- 
cause of reduced appropriations, situations 
in services in which there may be ade- 
quate appropriations but the number of 
officers and employes in the. particular 
service is in excess of the number ‘neces- 
sary therefor. 

“There are some who believe that exec- 
utive officials now have the discretion and 
authority administratively to furlough any 
of the officers and employes in their par- 
ticular service, where there is an excess 
to the extent practicable and necessary to 
distribute the available work among the 
whole number and thus avoid the dis- 
missal entirely from the service of some 
of them. Even though the section may 
not add to the authority which may have 
heretofore obtained it will remove any 
existing doubt and under its terms uni- 
formity of action in administration ‘should | 
be secured by the rules and regulations 
which are required to be promulgated by | 
the President. 

“In continuing these sections for fhe 
next fiscal year, where this is done with- 
out specific reenactment or modification, 
their purpose in the fiscal year 1934 
should be considered as the e as that 
in the fiscal year 1933 and viewed as 
though in the enactment of Part II of the 
Legislative Appropriation Act, approved 
June 30, 1932 (Economy Act), the sections 


alike to both fiscal years. | 


“Even though there may be injustices 
and inequalities in some of the provisions 
of the présent act and in the sections 
proposed to be extended, their application 
and administration is now fairly well set- 
tled by the administrative and accounting 
officers and further revision would per- 
haps result in adding other complications | 
and-difficulties of administration.” 

Permanent Funds 

In addition to the annual appropria- 
tions in the bill, there are also running 
permanent appropriations, fixed by a pre- 
vious Congress, for $1,278,731,138 for the | 
Treasury for the fiscal year 1934, which 
includes increased items for interest and 
public debt retirements; and $165,000 for 


| 


} 
| 





lthe Post Office Department, for unpaid | 
j money orders over a year old, and for| 


payment or credit to postmasters for losses 
for the next fiscal year. The gross in- 
crease in these permanent appropriations 
occurs almost entirely in items for interest 
and public debt retirements. 

The estimated normal increase in the 
cumulative sinking fund established by the | 
Victory ‘Liberty Loan Act, automatic un-| 
der the law, is $6,363,021, increasing the | 
total amount from $426,489,600 to $432,-) 
852,021 and, in addition, $6,805,600 is pro-| 
posed to carry out the sinking fund pro-| 
vision in section 308 of title 3, of the! 
1932 Emergency Relief and Construction | 
Act. 

There is included likewise in the per- 
manent appropriations, an increase of $21,- 
673,222 for retirement of principal of the 
public debt from cash repayments of prin- 
cipal by ‘foreign governments. 


Franchise Taxes 

Apart from the regular annual appro- 
priations covered by the bill, there is an 
estimated increase from $1,000,000 to $3,-| 
500,000 in the amount¥of debt to be re- 
tired out of receipts from Federal Reserve 
bank franchise taxes, which under the 
law are devoted to public debt retirement. 

The Committee said that if the two un- 
usual factors of tax refunds and of public 








ried more than 61 per cent of the total 
cotton moved into New Orleans. To meet 
this situation, he said, the carriers pro- 
posed rate reductions, which finally were 
sanctioned by the Interstate Commerce 


| 


| Commission. 


Following this action the Federal Barge 
Line stated that it contemplated drastic 
into New 
Orleans to as low as $1 per bale from)! 
Memphis, and was advised by the inter- 


|ested railroads that such action would 


demoralize conditions throughout the 

The reduction was made by the 

Federal Barge Line, the witness stated. 
Mr. Brown’s testimony was suspended 


at this point until the hearing Dec. 10. 





Amendment Favored 


J. R. Bell, commerce counsel for the 
Southern Pacific Company, told the Com- 
mittee that his railroad, as well as other 
carriers, are desirous of an amendment to 
the fourth section of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act to permit the carriers to aid 
Middle West shippers through lower rates 
from that section to the Pacific Coast 
than .to intermediate points. 

Such permission, he said, has repeatedly 
| been denied by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. If permitted, he explained, 
|the Middle Western shippers would be 
{able to compete with the Atlantic Sea- 
|board shippers for traffic to the Pacific 
|Coast markets without the necessity of 
building up interior waterways. 

The railroads are in a position to handle 
the traffic from the Middle West to the 
Pacific Coast on a reasonable and a re- 
munerative basis if they are permitted 
under the fourth section to charge lower 
rates for the through shipment than to 
the intermediate points, Mr. Bell asserted. 

Railway Investment 

He declared that there is no need for 
| spending “millions” on waterways when 
there already are “billions” invested in the 
| railroads which are adequate to handle the 
movement. 

The chief trouble, he pointed out, was 
the construction of the Panama Canal, 
which originally was intended as a mili- 
tary and naval enterprise and not a com- 
mercial venture. Midwestern shippers 
would never have subscribed to the build- 
ing of the Canal, said Mr. Bell, if they 
had known that it would erect a prohibi- 
tory tariff barrier around them in favor 
of Atlantic shippers to the Pacific Coast 
via the Canal. 
| Bruce Dwinell, General Attorney for the 
| Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Railway, 
declared that traffic estimates as to ton- 
nage for the inland waterways have been 
“95 per cent wrong.” He said that the 
tonnage moving on the waterways is far 
velow the predicticns of Government es- 
timators, and that contrary to testimony 
before the Committee, maintenance costs 
| have risen rather than descended. 

Other railroad witnesses scheduled to 
be heard by the Committee are to appear 
during the hearings Dec, 12, 


building appropriations in the relief act 
were eliminated from consideration the 
resultant amounts for all other activities 
would appear practically the same for 
1934 as 1933 at $142,000, for the Treas- 
ury. No increases are pfoposed over any 
of the Budget estimates for the Treasury. 
The customs appropriation is cut $2,100,- 
000 under current appropriations. The 
Bureau of Internal Revenue was cut §$2,- 
850,000. For tax refunds for 1934, $55,- 
000,000 is proposed, $13,000,000 under Bud- 
get estimates. The Bureau of. Industrial 
Alcohol is decreased $525,000 under the 
present year. Public Health Service ap- 
propriations are cut to $10,386,328. . Ap- 
propriations for public building construc- 
tion, maintenance, etc., under the Super- 
vising Architect aggregate $81,919,025, al- 
most $11,000,000 under the Budget, and no 
appropriations for the next fiscal year are 


estimated under the relief program, the | 


current year sum being nonrecurring items 
for unemployment, 
Funds For Public Buildings 


The bill proposes $5,000,000 for the reg- | 


ular public building program, $10,000,000 


under the budget’s estimate, the Commit- | 


tee saying it is sufficient to carry the pro- 
gram at full speed. Under the $100,- 
000,000 Emergency Public Building Pro- 


gram, the Treasury and Postmaster Gen- | 
eral have approved 410 projects, whose) 


cost limits aggregate $85,000,000. The bill 
includes specifically Lexington, Ky., to con- 
tinue construction of a narcotic farm, $1,- 


300,000; Washington, D. C., $600,000 to con- | 


tinue construction of Post Office Extension 
and $400,000 to continue building for Na- 
tional Institute of Health. 

Post Office Department: Decreases oc- 
cur mainly in four items: Decrease of 
$1,950,000 in ocean mail transportation; 
$1,000,000 in domestic air mail; $5,000,000 
in railway mail transportation, and $1,- 
022,000 in compensation of Postmasters. 

Domestic Air Mail: For inland trans- 
portation of mail by aircraft, under con- 
tract authorized by law, the bill appro- 
priates $19,000,000. That sum, the Com- 
mittee says, is $1,000,000 less than the bud- 
get estimates and $466,000 less than cur- 
rent appropriations. “The Committee,” 
the report adds, “was advised that this 
month there would be revision of the rates 
for carrying air mail that would save ap- 


| proximately $600,000. In the case of this 


class of transportation’ as in ocean mail, 
the Committee is of the opinion that sub- 
sidy service should be conducted at the 
lowest possible cost, and in consonance 
with the reductions which are being made 
in other directions there should be cur- 
tailment in this as in other appropria- 
tions. 

“The ocean mail service and the air- 
mail service for the fiscal year 1932 show 
excess nonpostal cost which proferly are 


| assignable as subvention. For the air mail; available at the Department of War. 


the excess of the cost of the service over 
the revenues derived from air mail was 
$20,586,107.31; for the ocean mails service 
the differential favoring vessels of Amer- 
ican registry amounting to $21,666,102.89, 
a total for the two services of $42,252,- 
210.20.” 

For ocean mail service, the bill will ap- 
propriate $35,500,000 and the report says: 
“The appropriation for transportation of 
foreign mail is recommended at $35,500,- 
000, which is the amount of the estimated 
expenditures for the current fiscal year. 
The current appropriation is $38,695,600 of 
which it is estimated that approximately 
$3,200,000 will. remain unexpended. The 
budget estimates suggested a total of $37,- 


450,000, a decrease of $1,245,600 under the! 


1933 appropriation and approximately $2,- 
000,000 more than the 1933 estimated ex- 
penditures. 


Contract Requirements 
“Aside from $7,000,000 devoted to for- 
eign air mail transportation and carriage 
of ocean mail on poundage basis, practi- 
cally the entire amount remaining is for 
ocean mail service under the subsidy pro- 


visions of the Merchant Marine Act of | 


1928. These contracts are for a fixed 


period of years with compensation at rates | 
per mile depending upon the class of ves- | 


sels employed in the service. There are, 
however, certain flexible items in the con- | 
tract compensation. In making the allow- | 
ance of $35,500,000 the Commission feels | 
that the expenditure for subsidy purposes | 
should be held to the lowest possible fig- | 
ure consistent with existing mandatory | 
contract requirements. 

“In making the deduction in the budget | 
estimate the Committee has also elim-| 
inated the amount of $120,400 for contract | 
service with the Seatrain Company about | 
which there was considerable discussion at 
the last session. No compensation has 
been paid under this contract to date, the | 
company foregoing pay voluntarily under 
the contract for mail service between New | 
; Orleans and Havana after entering the 
coastal business by operating car ferries 
between New York and Havana. So long 
as no payments are being made and the | 
situation has been complicated by the 
| coastal operations, the Committee felt that 
|deduction from tae appropriation should 
be made.” 

The report says that extension of the 
furlough system in the Postal Service, “in 
addition to the furlough required by the 
Economy Act, is an administrative problem 
and duty.” The bill embodies a general 
provision, applicable to all Government 
departments and establishments, limiting 
| the purchase price of passenger automo- 
biles to $750, with a leeway for the pur- 
| chase of a few higher-priced cars. 


} 





Department Stores Sales 
Smallest Since the War 


‘Continued from Page 1.] 
age as 100, compared with 71 in October 
and 70 in September. 

In comparison with a year ago the value 
of sales for November, according to the 
preliminary figures, was 20 per cent 
smaller; when allowance is made for the 
fact that there was one more business 
|day in November this year than last the 
decline fis 23 per cent. The aggregate for 
the first 11 months of the year was 23 per 
cent smaller than for the corresponding 
period of 1931. 

Percentage increase or (in Federal re- 
serve districts) decrease from a year ago: 
November, A; Jan. 1 to Nov. 30,* B; num- 
| ber of reporting stores, C; number of 
| cities, D: 


| 
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Boston... seseseees —is -2 ve 25\Income Figures Given 

ew York ...cos coos —19 —21 57 29 
Philadelphia ...... oe —17 —21 33 15 € 
| Cleveland ...sesees. —23, —27 44 15 | For A. T. & T. Company 
|Richmond +. —16 —19 53 22| The Interstate Commerce Commission 
Atlanta ... 24 28 17 has “ ; Bt 
Chicato.... 3 25 58 32 has just made public revenue and income 
St. Louis 2C 22 21 g statistics for the Americoen Telephone & 
“A anesnolis -~* —20 ‘8 2 “e OmEaNYV as ae r 

Itansas City .. —20 23 21 12 Issraph Compeny as follows: 
ON RES See er —20 ~-24 18 9 October 1932 1931 
San Francisco...... —26 —25 69 25 | Total operating revenue.. $7,101,189 $8,952,385 

aime oaaieean mine —— | Net, operating revenue ... 3,388,880 3,152,811 
er rn ae —20 —23 516  222|Operating income ....... 1,744,797 2,570,551 | 





*November figures preliminary; in most dis- 
tricts the month had one more business day 
this year than last year. 
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Federal Rulings 
On Rail Finance 
Cases Announced 


Decision Filed by Examiner 
On Rate Application Also 
Made Public by Interstate 
Commerce Commission 





The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Dec. 9 made public decisions in finance 
cases and an examiner’s proposed report 
in a rate case, which are summarized as 
follows: 


F. D. No.*8995.—Proposed construction by 
the Texas & New Orleans Railroad Company 
of a connecting track in Jefferson County, 
Tex., not found to be required by present or 
future public convenience and necessity. Ap- 
plication denied. 

F. D. No. 9283.—Certificate issued permitting 
the San Antonio & Aransas Pass Railway 
Company to abandon, and the Texas & New 
| Orleans Railroad Company, lessee, to abandon 
operation of, a branch line of railroad in 
Lavaca and Gonzales Counties, Tex. 

F. D. No. 9524—1. Authority granted to the 
Gulf, Mobile & Northern Railroad Company 
of Louisiana to issue not exceeding $200,000 
of common capital stock, consisting of 2,000 
shares of the par value of $100 each; 1,993 
shares of said stock to he delivered to the | 
Gulf, Mobile & Northern Railroad Company | 
jim part payment of indebtedness to that com- 
pany for capital expenditures, and .7 shares 
to be delivered to directors for cash for cor- 
porate purposes. Condition prescribed. 

2. Action deferred on proposed issue of 
bonds. | 

3. Acquisition by the Gulf, Mobile & North- 
ern Railroad Company of control of the Gulf, 
Mobile & Northern Railroad Company of Lou- 
isiana, by purchase of capital stock, approved 
and authorized. 

F. D. No. 9526.—Certificate issued permitting 
the Pittsburgh, Shawmut & Northern Railroad 
Company and its receiver to abandon part of | 
{a branch line of railroad in McKean County, 
Penna. 

F. D. No. 9666.—Certificate issued (1) per- 
mitting abandonment by the Arangas Valley 
Interurban Railway Company of operation of 
a line of railroad and terminal facilities, and 
(2) authorizing the acquisition and operation | 
of a line of railroad, all in the City of Hutch- 
inson, Reno County, Kans. 

‘ Examiner’s Report 

Lumber: Fourth Section Applications Nos. 
12738 et al.—Recommended that authority be 
granted, subject to conditions named in the 
report, to establish and maintain rates on 
lumber, from points in Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, Mississippi and Tennessee to points 
in North Carolina, South Carolina, jand Vir- 
ginia, without observing the long-and-short- 
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SHIPPING . . 


Sales of Merchandise Improve for Week 
As Productive Activity Falls Seasonally 





Distribution of merchandise improved 
during the week ended Dec. 3, but produc- 
tive activity was generally at a seasonally 
lower rate, automobile output being an 
exception, according to data assembled by 
the Survey of Current Business, issued 
by the Department of Commerce Dec. 11 
which follows in full text: 

The movement of agricultural products 
was larger than in the preceding week. 
Average daily bank debits, outside New 
York City, were larger than in the three 
weeks immediately preceding and were 
close to the average weekly figure for Oc- 
tober. . 

Wholesale prices, in general, registered 
fractional losses when contrasted with the 
week ended Nov. 26. Fisher’s index of 
agricultural and nonagricultural commodi- 
ties reacted slightly from the levels of the 
week previous as did the wholesale quo- 
tation on electrolytic copper and spot cot- 
ton at New York. The iron and steel com- 
posite price index remained unchanged. 

Bank loans increased $38,000,000, mainly 
as a result of the advance in security 
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haul provision of section 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Act. 





Army Advertising Group 


’ Expanding Its Activities | 


| Every department of the Army is now 
|included in the services offered by the 

Selective Service Advertising Group of 
| the United States Army, Officers’ Reserve, 
| which held its annual meeting Dec. 10 at 
| headquarters in the Walker-Johnson 


| building, according to information made 





During the last year a 500-page book | 
| was written by the Group, each member 
contributing special articles on the me- 
| dium he represents and on his advertising 
experiences during the World War.: 
Members of the Group in attendance 
at the meeting here were Lt. Col. Gilbert 
T. Hodges, representing newspapers; Lt. 
Col. Lee H. Bristol, representing the As- 
sociation of National Advertisers; Lt. Col. 
George F. McClelland, radio; Lt. Col/ Carl 
Ryoir, organization service; Lt. Col. Rob- 
ert E. Rinehart, agency service; Maj. 


i 


| from 3 to 6 


| Sramted special authority to operate from 11 








yComputed normal=—100 
tWeekly average 1928-1930—100. 


jlarger than in the preceding week,‘ but 


(Weekly average 1923-25—100) 


loans. Commercial loans were again 
slightly larger. Investments were $31,- 
000,000 higher than the previous week, 
and more than half of the increase re- 
sulted from additions to the holdings of 
nongovernmental securities. Net demand 
deposits showed..a marked gain of $186,- 
600,000 in contrast to the loss of $14,000,- 
000 in time deposits. Average prices of 
bonds and stocks on the New York Stock 
Exchange were again lower. Money in 
circulation increased as a result of sea- 
sonal influences. Interest rates continued 
to be quoted at extremely low levels. 


For the week ended Nov. 26, the com- 
posite business index”of the New York 


Times was slightly lower. Coal produc- 
tion and construction contracts were | 
elsewhere declines were rather general. 
Freight-car loadings, while dropping by 
slightly more than the estimated seasonal | 
amount, showed the smallest panes | 
decline in comparison with a year ago of | 
any week of 1932. 





SS INDICATORS 


Dec. Nov. Nov. Dec. Nov. Dec. Nov. Dec. Nov. 
3 26 19 5 28 6 29 7 30 
1932 1932 1932 1931 1931 1930 1930 1929 1929 | 
General Business: | 
yComposite Index—New York Times... 55.5 558 63.7 63.7 79.4 79.8 93.9 95.0) 
yComposite Index—Business Week..... 52.7 *51.9 658 659 783 804 99.8 102.1) 
Production and Distribution: | 
Bituminous coal production (da. av.).. ... 769 *763 70.7 740 940 983 116.9 1149) 
Construction contracts awarded, 37 | 
States (GA. AV.) .cccccsccsecccccceveees af Bis MO... Bi ¢ | oe ase 3] 
Cattle receipts ...... eecccceetoces . 79.1 68.4 85.1 101.3 80.4 984 69.0 93.7 76.6 | 
Cotton receipts .....ese. eee 199.2 171.5 2346 171.9 191.9 151.9 190.0 163.5 168.8 
tElectric current .......++ . eee 88.5. 92.0 1003 96.0 1048 100.4 108.4 103.1 | 
Freight-car loadings ........ eee 51.5 60.1 66.4 58.3 82.1 73.1 97.3 2} 
Ek eee 81.5 56.7 736 132.4 841 103.55 67.8 1186 90.6) 
§Lumber production ..... eoe 37.2 40.1 ove, Deh its es wis aes] 
Petroleum production (d 100.8 101.3 117.6 116.2 107.0 108.8 1263 126.6) 
Steel ingot production... e 21.1 23.7 342 368 48.7 51.3 842 88.2 
| Wheat receipts e 118.5 109.7 389 555 399 40.4 603 53.3 | 
Wholesale Prices: | 
Fisher’s Index (1926=100). 
| All commodities (120) ......... coovesss 60.2 60.5 604 676 67.8 80.7 806 -92.7 92.3, 
Agricultural products (30) ...... wecwces 442 443 442 51.6 522 769 1775 986 97.5 
| Nonagricultural products (90) ......... 63.0 634 633 699 700 80.5 803 913 91.2) 
COROT, GIOCETORNEIS onde os cecactccesce 36.2 37.7 37.7 45.7 449 783 783 129.0 0) 
Cotton, middling, New York........... 21.3 21.7 23.5 228 228 386 39.0 643 64.0; 
Iron and steel, composite.......7...... 698 698 699 736 738 769 77.0 869 86.9) 
Woes. No. 2 red, Kansas City......... 326 318 341 419 419 550 543 969 93.8)! 
nance: e | 
| Bank debits outside N. Y. C. (da. av.). 61.3 57.4 57.4 933 73.6 1263 97.3 149.7 127.6) 
Bank loans (F. R member banks) 83.3 83.0 82.8 106.8 107.3 132.1 132.2 1403 141.6] 
Bond prices (da. Av.) ......seeeees - 86.3 87.0 87.8 90.0 928 106.0 106.5 105.4 9 | 
Business FMUUTOS 2. prccosccccscese - «+. 113.0 117.9 135.1 1209 146.9 113.3 111.8 91.2) 
||Federal reserve ratio .....eesseeseess 62.6 62.7 624 656 650 79.8 814 71.5 71.8) 
Interest rates: | 
Call money (da. av.) ....+.0. seeeeeee 24.2 242 242 606 606 485 48.5 109.1 109.1} 
Time money (da. av.) ......0. ecvccese 11,4 206 11.4 800 800 64.7 62.9 1086 1143 
Money in circulation (da. av.).....+... 116.4 116.1 116.2 113.8 113.0 95.5 943 100.8 100.1 
Net demand deposits ......... oe - 97.2 95.7 95.9 101.0, 101.1 115.2 1149 113.5 115.0 
Stock prices (da. Av.) ....eeee -- 54.9 58.0 60.0 83.1 85.5 162.2 164.0 216.3 207.8) 
Time deposits ...ccccccccccce eoeeeeeeesI25.0 125.3 125.6 135.5 137.0 162.6 165.1 148.3 149.1 | 
*Revised. 


§Average same week last three years (1929-1931) —100. 


||Actual figure—not an index. 




















The Federal Radio Commission handed 
down the following decisions Dec. 9: 


+ ++ 


Applications granted: 

WFBC, Virgil V. Evans, Greenville, S. C., 
granted consent to voluntary assignment of 
construction permit to Greenville-News Pied- 
mont Co. 

KICA, W. E. Whitmore, 


Clovis, N. Mex., 


| granted consent to voluntary assignment of 


license to Southwest Broadcasting Company. 
KFPM, The New Furniture Co., Greenville, 

Tex., granted special authority to operate 

p. m., C. S. T., Dec. 9. 

WSYB, Philip Weiss Music Co., Rutland, Vt., 


a. m. to 12 noon, E. S. T., on Sundays only, 





| Charles S. Hart, moving pictures; Maj. 
|Ralph K. Stassman, magazines; Maj. C. 
|Roy Dickinson, business papers; Maj. | 
Louis C. Pedlar, plane and art service; | 
|and Hector Fuller, general secretary, all | 
of New York; Maj. Homer J. Buckley, 

Chicago, representing direct mail adver- 
| tising; Maj. G. R. Schaeffer, Chicago, de- 
| partment store cooperation; Capt. K. D. 

Pulcipher, Philadelphia, street railways 
' advertising; and Maj. C. E. Walberg, Mil- 
waukee, plans. 

The meeting was in charge of Brig. Gen. | 
Andrew Moses, Assistant Chief of Staff, 
and Col. William H. Hankin, who organ- 
|ized the Group 18 months ago. 


Radio Range Beacons 
Are Being Improved 


Apparatus Added to Eliminate 
Night Variations 


Forty-five of the radio range beacons 
on the Federal Airways System are to be 
equipped with T-L (transmission line) an- 





tennae, according to an announcement by | 


Col. Clarence M. Young, Assistant Secre- 
tary of Commerce for Aeronautics. Con- 
struction work already has been under- 
taken at 27 of the stations. 

The T-L antenna, which was developed 
jointly by the Research Division and the 
Airways Division of .the Aeronautics 
Branch, was described in detail in the Air 
|Commerce Bulletin, Vol. 4, No. 2. It was 
developed to eliminate night’ variations, 


which occurred at some radio beacons op- | 


erating in mountainous terrain. 

About half of the new antennae are 
|being istalled at stations constructed 
within the past year but not €quipped 
with antennae pending the development 


of the new type. The others are being! 


provided at stations previously in opera- 
tion where the night variations occurred 
more frequently. 
| In setting up T-L antennae, the Airways 
| Division is endeavoring to arrange the lo- 
}cation of each station so that one of the 
|four courses of the beacon will cross the 
|airpert or landing field near which the 
beacon is located. This will be of assist- 
ance to pilots in locating landing fields 
when flying under conditions of poor visi- 
bility. 

The 27 stations at which construction 


work already has been undertaken include | 
Bellefonte, Pa., where the installation is in | 


operation, Harrisburg, Pa., and Rodeo, N. 
M., where tower bases have been installed, 
towers erected and fences built, and 24 
others at which bases and towers are in 
| process of installation, as follows: Albu- 
|querque, N. M.; Amarillo, Tex.; Burling- 
}ton, Ia.; Birmingham, Ala.; Elko, Nev.; 


| relay license to change hours of operation to 


| West Dover, 
| public 


{ 
| 


for remainder of license period. 
WBL, Radiomarine Corporation of America, 
Buffalo, N. Y., granted modification of marine 


continuous except day only on 11,040 kc. dur- 
ing season of Great Lakes navigation; granted 
same for fixed public point-to-point telegraph 


| license and public coastal license. 


WCY, Radiomarine Corne-ation of America, 
Ohio, granted modification of 
coastal, marine relay, fixed public 
point-to-point telegraph licenses to change 
hours of operation to continuous except day 
on 11,040 ke. during sea-~n of Great Lakes | 


} Navigation. 


WGO, Radiomarine Corporation of America, 
Chicago, Ill., granted same as above for ma- 
rine relay and public coastal telegraph license. 
WRL, Radiomarine Corporation of America, 
Duluth, Minn., granted modification of ma- | 
rine relay license same as above. WWRL, 
granted modification of public coastal tele- 
graph license and point-to-point telegraph 
license to change hours of operation to 8 a.m. 
to 8 p. m., E. S. T., daily during season of 
Great Lakes navigation, nlus such additional 
hours as occasional traffic necessitates. 
KHOEV, KHOFU, KGOGT, KHOHS, KHOIR, 
| KHOJQ,. Western Air Express, Inc., granted 
modificatio nof aviation-aircraft license for 
new transmitter, to operate on frequencies 


5,672.5, 5,692.5, 4,967.5, 4,987.5 ke., 50 w. (*Avail- 
able to March 1, 1933 only.) 


+ ++ 


KHOXP, KHOLO, Western Air Express, Inc., 
granted modification of aviation-aircraft li- 
cense for new transmitter, to operate on fre- 
quencies 2,906, 3,105, 3,072.5, 3,082.5, 3,088, 
*5,510, *5,540, 5,672.5, 5,692.5, 4,967.5, 4,987.5 ke., 
50 w. (*Available to March 1, 1933, only.) 

Police Department, Reading, Pa., granted 
construction permit for emergency municipal 
polic eservice, 2,442 kc., 100 w. 

WQN, RCA Communications, Inc., Rocky 
Point, N. Y., granted license to June 1, 1933, 
to replace temporary extended license issued 
by Department of Commerce; frequencies 5,260 
ke., 40 kw. (This license is issued subject to 
any order of the Court of Appeals which may 
hereafter be made or entered in any case now 
pending before that court from a decision by 
the Commission.) Granted fixed public point- 
| to-point telegraph license to replace tempo- 
rary extended license issued by Department of 
Commerce; frequencies 5,820 kc., 40 kw., and 
contains same clause as above; license to ex- 
pire June 1, 1933. 

KHO, RCA Communications, Inc., Kahuku, 
T. H., granted fixed public point-to-point 
telegraph license to June 1, 1933, to replace 
temporary extended authorization issued by 
Department of Commerce; frequencies 5,845 
ke., 40 kw., and same clause as in previous 
cases. 

WAD, RCA Communications, Inc., Rocky 
| Point, N. Y., granted modification of construc- 
tion permit to change frequencies to 4,550 and 
sae He. and extend completion date to 

ec. 

WJT, RCA Communications, Inc., San Juan, 
P. R., grante dmodification of license to 
change frequency to 3,280 and reduce power 
for No. 3 transmitter from 1 kw. to 500 w.; 
license to contain clause as indicated in WQN 
application above. 


+ ++ 


Amateur licenses: 

The Commission also granted 508 amateur 
station licenses, of which ‘#1 were new, 280 
renewals and 67 modifications. 


+ + + 


Renewal of licenses: 
The following stations were granted renewal 
| of licenses for the regular period: 

WBTM, Danville, Va.; WCBM, Baltimore; 
WDAS, Philadelphia; WEHS, Cicero, IIL; 
WELL, Battle Creek, Mich.; WENC, Americus, 
Ga.; WFDV. Rome, Ga.; WHBQ, Memphis, 
Tenn.; WHDF, Calumet, Mich.; WHDL, Tup- 
per Lake, N. Y¥.; WHFC, Cicero, Ill.; WIBM, 
Jackson, Mich.; WILM, Wilmington, Del.; 


| newal of license. 


| 2,906, 3,105, 3,072.5, 3,082.5, 3,088, *5,510, *5,540, | 


Rulings in Broadcast and Wireless Cases 
Announced by Federal Radio Commission 


mission may take on pending application for 
renewal. 


Set for hearing: 

KARK, Arkansas Radio & Equipment Co., 
Little Rock, Ark., renewal of license. 

WLTH, Voice of Brooklyn, Inc., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., requests modification of license to 
change hours of operation to sharing with 
WFOX and WBBC only; (facilities of WCGU.) 
Siso -ppplication to share with WLTH and 


WFOX, Paramount Broadcasting Corp., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., requests modification of li- 
cense to change hours to share with WLTH 
and WBBC only; (facilities of WCGU). 

KGIX, J. M. Heaton, Las Vegas, Nev., re- 
Requests construction per- 
mit to install new equipment. 

W2XDN, H. Curab, Inc., New York City, re- | 
newal of general experimental licenses. 

W2DCJ, Lewis Greer Burnell and Norman 
Bornfeld, 875 West 180th Street, New York, 
Semana ee tee 105 er rer licenses to 

ve from est 163d Street to 875 W 
180th Street, New York City. ” 


oS + 


Applications dismissed: 
The following applications, heretofore set | 
for hearing, were dismissed at request of ap- | 
plicants: | 
Lansing Broadcasting Co., Lansing, Mich., 
construction permit, 1,210 ke., 100 w., unlim- 
ited time. 
Virgil V. Evans, Spartanburg, S. C., modifi- 
onan of license, 590 kc., 250 w., unlimited 
e. 
KOY, Nielsen Radio & Sporting Goods Co., | 
Phoenix, Ariz., modification of license, 1,390 
ke., 500 w., 1 kw., local sunset, unlimited time. 
Radio Institute of California, Los Angeles, 
Calif., construction permit, 1,600-1,700, 2,000- 
2,100, 2,100-2,200, 2,750-2,850 kc. 
Universal Broadcasting Corp., New 
construction permit, 2,000-2,100 ke., 1 k 


+ + + 


Action on examiners’ reports: 

WHP, Inc., Harrisburg, Pa., granted, in part, 
modification of license to permit daytime op- 
eration of WHP during all hours not allocated 
for use of WBAK, and sharing time with 
WCAN, Columbus, Ohio, only at night. 
| Pennsylvania State Police, Harrisburg, Pa., 


York, 
Ww. 


granted renewal of license to permit the op- 
eration of station during the following hours: 
Monday, 10:30 to 11:30 a. m., 1:30 to 2:30 p. m., 
4 to 4:30 p. m.; Tuesday, 10:30 to 11:30 a. m., 
1:30 to 2:30 p. m., 4 to'4:30 p. m.; Wednesday, 
| 10:30 to 11:15 a. m., 1:30 to 2:30 p. m., 4 to 
4:30 p. m.; Thursday, 10:30 to 11:30 a. m., 1:30 
to 2:30 p. m., 4 to 4:30 ». m.; Friday, 10:30 to 
| 11:30 a. m.; 1:30 to 2:30 p. m., 4 to 4:30 p. m.; 
Saturday, 10:30 to 11:30 a.m. Examiner E. W. 
Pratt sustained in part. 

WGA Broaticasting Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
granted modification of license to operate 
with 1 kw. power during daytime on 1,450 kc., 
500 w. night, sustaining Examiner R. H. Hyde. 

Radio Air Service Corp., Cleveland, Ohio, 
granted modification af license to operate 
with 212 kw. power during daytime, upon 
condition that the auth rity to use the addi- 
tional daytime power may be withdrawn with- 
out advance notice or hearing in the event it 
appears to the Commission that objectionable 
interference results with the service of Station 


KQV from the use of such power. Examiner 
R. H. Hyde sustained. 
Milwaukee Marine Radio, Inc., Milwaukee, 


Wis., denied construction permit for a new 
coastal telegraph station at Milwaukee, 
oeprate between the Port of Milwaukee and 
ships plying the Great Lakes, sustaining Ex- 
aminer R. H. Hyde. 

on oe 


Miscellaneous: 

KGEW, City of Ft. Morgan, Colo., denied 
extension of authority to remain silent. Re- 
newal of license application has been desig- 
nated for hearing. 

WEVD, Debs Memorial Radio Fund, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 


Inc., 
protest of WEVD to the 





9 whisky, a decrease of 724,602.9 gallons from 


| new whisky and two were established at 


| Of brandy. Most of the warehouses which 


to | 


. AVIATION 


Distilled Spirits _ 
Production Falls 
During the Year: 


Stock of Wine in Storage 
Decreased During Year 


By 1,400,000 Gallons, 
Says Director Doran 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
to the business depression which prevailed 
throughout the year, and to the fact that, 
a number of manufacturers formerly using 
completely denatured alcohol changed to 
specially denatured aficohol as being bet- 
ter suited for their requirements. The in- 
crease of 6,858,541.09 wine gallons in the 


quantity of specially denatured alcohol 
produced during the year is largely due to 
the new and increasing use of such al- 
cohol in the manufacture of special pro- 


prietary solvents for general solvent pur-— 
poses 
Cereal Beverages.—During the fiscal 


year ended June 30, 1932, there were 164 
dealcoholizing plants in operation, com- 
pared with 211 such plants in operation 
during the preceding year. There were 
85,741,598 gallons of cereal beverages pro- 
duced during the past year, a decrease of 
11,501,930 gallons from the quantity. pro- 
duced during the preceding year. 

Distilled Spirits—There were withdrawn 
tax paid from distillery, general and spe- 
cial, bonded warehouses 998,957.2 taxable 
gallons of distilled spirits (including 
brandy), other than alcohol, a decrease of 
263,975.7 taxable gallons compared with 
the quantity withdrawn taxpaid during 
the preceding year. 

Whisky.—Six distilleries were operated 
during the year in the production of 1,- 
711,028.5 taxable gallons of medicinal 


the production of such spirits during the 
previous year. 

Rum.—There were two rum distilleries 
operated during the year, producing a to- 
tal of 1,097,777.2 taxable gallons of rum. 
Of this amount 38,709.0 taxable gallons 
were produced for medicinal and general 
nonbeverage purposes and 1,059,068.2 tax- 
able gallons were produced for denatura- 
tion and exportation, a decrease of 11,- 
651.0 taxable gallons under the production 
for denaturation and exportation during 
the previous year. Z 

Brandy.—Twenty-one fruit distilleries 
were operated during the year in the pro-, 
duction of brandy, wine spirits, and high- 
proof fruit spirits, producing a total of 
630,786.5 taxable gallons of such spirits of 
which 99,852.7 taxable gallons of brandy 
were produced for medicinal and general 
nonbeverage purposes and 530,933.8 tax- 
able gallons of brandy, wine spirits, and 
high-proof fruit spirits were produced for 
the fortification of wines and for non- 
beverage purposes authorized under the 
Tariff Act of 1930. This latter amount is 
a decrease of 188,755.7 taxable gallons 
under the production for similar purposes 
during the previous year. 

Storage of Distilled Spirits—At present 
there are 20 concentration warehouses, 
containing 14,480,929.3 taxable gallons of 
distilled spirits, original gauge, and eight 
distillery and two general bonded ware- 
houses, not designated as concentration 
warehouses, containing 2,935,604.5 taxable © 
gallons of distilled spirits. Four distillery 
warehouses were established during the 
year. Two of these warehouses were es- 
tablished at distilleries for the storage of 


fruit distilleries for the temporary storage 


have not been designated as concentration 
warehouses are contiguous to a distillery 
or a concentration bonded warehouse 
where Government officers are main- 
tained, and their supervision incurs no 
additional expense to the Government. 

Wines.—Revenue from taxes on domes-~ 
tic and imported wines during the fiscal! 
year ended June 30, 1932, amounted to 
a compared with $228,495.06 in 
1931. 

During the year 319 wineries and store- 
rooms were operated, compared with 397 
such premises operated during the pre- 
ceding fiscal year. There were 71 prem- 
ises discontinued and 12 premises estab- 
lished during the year, a net decrease of 
59 premises. This decrease in the num- 
ber of plants operated has obtained since 
prohibition became effective and is due to 
the restricted demand for wines under 
national prohibition. 

The total production of wine amounted 
to 5,210,453.71 gallons during the fiscal 
year, a decrease of 1,448,400.29 gallons, 
compared with the quantity produced dur- 
ing the preceding fiscal year. This de- 
'cfease is attributable to conditions within 
|the grape and wine industry, the general 
business depression that prevailed during 
the year, and somewhat heavy production 
in the preceding year. 

During the year 1,769,384.67 gallons of 
wine were fortified with grape brandy, 2,- 
062,316.22 gallons of sweet wines being 
produced therefrom, of which 1,620,100.22 
gallons had over 14 per cent, but not over 
21 per cent alcohol, and 442,216.00 gallons: «* 
had over 21 per cent, but not over 24 
per cent alcohol. 

The quantity of wines removed on pay- 
ment of tax for nonbeverage and sacra- 
mental purposes during the fiscal year 
amounted to 1,917,165.64 gallons, of which 





granting ot application to move Station 


was dismissed at request of protestants. 


| Applications Received 


| The Federal Radio Commission on Dec. 
|9 made public the following applications 
received: 
Applications (other than broadcasting): 
W8XAQ, Thomas Morgan Hale, portable and 
mobile, license covering c. p. for 51,400, 60,000- 
400,000 kc., 15 w. general experimental station. 
Radio Industries Corp., portable (N. Y.), c. 








Fargo, N. D.; Kingman, Ariz.; Little Rock, 
Ark; Milwaukee, Wis.; Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Memphis, Tenn.; Pasco, Wash.; 
Rockford, Ill.; Rock Springs, Wyo.; Reno, 
Nev.; Shreveport, La.; Salt Lake City, 
Utah; Shasta Springs, Calif.; Tulsa, Okla. 
Texarkana, Ark.; Wichita, Kans.; Wink, 
| Tex.; Winslow, Ariz., and Williams, Calif. 
| —(Department of Commerce.) 








10 Months 
Total operating revenue,.. 75,759,664 
Net operating revenue ... 24,239,203 
Operating income eecessse 17,915,570 


| 
91,909,851 
34,521,418 
28,234,240 


WJBO, New Orleans; WJMS, Ironwood, Mich. 

WJTL, Oglethorpe, Ga.; WKBI, Cicero, Ill; 
| WKBV, Connersville, Ind.; WKBZ, Ludington, 
Mich.; WLBF, Kansas City, Kans.; WLEY, 
Lexington, Mass.; WLVA, Lynchburg, Va.; 
| WMBC, Detroit, Mich.; WMBPH, Jonlin, Mo.; 
| WMPC, Lapeer, Mich.; 


| phia; WPFB, Hattiesburg, Miss.; WQDM, St. 


| Albans, Vt. 

WRJN, Racine, Wis.; WSPA, Spartanburg, 
S. C.; WSYB, Rutland, Vt.; WTBO, Cumber- 
land, Md.; WWSW, Pittsburgh, Pa.; KCRC. 
Enid, Okla.; KDB, Santa Barbara, Calif.; 
KFJM, Grand Forks, N. Dak.; KFLX, Galves- 
ton, Tex.; KFJZ, Fort Worth, Tex.; KGAR, 
Tucson, Ariz.; KGFF, Shawnee, Okla.; KGFG, 
Oklahoma City, Okla.; KGFI, Corpus Christi, 
T 


ex. 

KGFK, Moorhead, Minn.; KGFL, Raton, N. 
Mex., KGCC, San Francisco; KGIW, Trinidad, 
Celo.: KDIZ, Grant City, Mo.; KGKL, San 
Angelo, Tex.; KGKY Scottsbluff Nebr.; 
KMAC, San Antonio, Tex.; KOMO, San An- 
tonio, Tex.; KORE, Eugene, Oreg.; KUd, 
Walla Walla, Wash. 

KUMA, Yuma, Ariz.; KVL, Seattle; KWCR, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa; KWKC, Kansas City, Mo.; 
KXO, El Centro, Calif. 








Antonio, Tex., application for renewal of li- 
cense set for hearing and temporary license 
granted subject to such action as the Com- 


WNBF, Binghampton, | 
s | N. Y.; WPAD, Paducah, Ky.; WPEN, Philadel- | fo 


p. for 60,000-400,000 ks., 3 w., general experi- 
mental station. 

Central Hudson Gas & Electric Corp., port- 
able in Ulster and Greene Counties, N. Y.; 
| portable in Dutchess County, N. Y.; c. p. for 
60,000-65,000 ke., 5 w., general experimental. 
The following applications were received 
r renewal of station licenses: 
WDM, Wabash Radio Corp., 
Mich., coastal telegraph. 

WNW, Tidewater Wireless 
Phila., Pa., coastal telegraph. 

WMW, Wabash®%Radio Corporation, Manito- 
woc, Wis., costal telegraph. 


| Menominee, 


Telegraph Co., 


WMX, Wabash Radio Corp., Manistique, 
Mich., coastal telegraph. 
WFK, Wabash Radio Corp., Ann Arbor De- 


pot, Frankfort, Mich., coastal telegraph. 
KJQ, Olympic Radio Co., Hoquiam, Wash., 
| costal telegraph. 
WIO, Tropical Radio Telegraph 
Morgan, Ala., coastal telegraph. 


| Co., Fort 


National Bank Suspension 
National bank 


$166,161, 


WCGU from Brooklyn to Long Island City | 


By Radio Commission | 


suspending Nov. 8 aS jons Kad not over 14 per cent, 9,124,735.59 
|reported to the Comptroller’-of the Cur-| gallons had over 14 per cent, but not over 
KABC, Alamo Broadcasting Co., Inc., San |rency and made. public Nov. 9 were: First|21 per cent, and 616,626.89 gallons had 


National Bank of Motley, Minn., resources, | over 21 per cent, but not over 24 per cent 


353,522.03 gallons had not over 14 per cent, 
1,549,278.12 gallons had over 14 per cent, 
but not over 21 per cent, and 14,365.49 
gallons had over 21 per cent, but not over 
24\ per cent alcoholic content, compared 
| with 2,186,306.50 gallons removed for these 
purposes during the preceding fiscal year, 
'of which 344,997.71 gallons had not over 
14 per cent, 1,841,307.29 gallons had over 
14 per cent but not over 21 per cent, and 
1.50 gallons had over 21 per cent, but not 
over 24 per cent alcoholic content. 

There were removed tax-free during the 
fiscal year, including removals for dis- 
tilling material, for export, for manufac- 
turing dealcoholized wine, for use of. the 
United States, and as vinegar stock, a 
total of 3,675,908.80 gallons, of which 3,- 
590,889.30 gallons had not over 14 per cent 
and 85,019.50 gallons had over 14 per cent, 
| but not over 21 per cent alcoholic content. 
|The losses on storage during the fiscal 
year aggregated 1,488,259.65 gallons. { 

During the year the stock of wine on 
storage decreased by 1,435,040.35 gallons. 
On June 30, 1932, there were 18,659,481,71 
gallons of wine on hand at bonded 
wineries and bonded storerooms, of which 
8,822,358.81 gallons had not over 14 per 
cent, 9,183,857.47 gallons had over 14 per 
cent, but not over 21 per cent, and 653,- 
265.43 gallons had over 21 per cent, but 
not over 24 per cent alcoholic content, 
compared with 20,094.522.16 gallons on 
June, 30, 1931, of which 10,353,159.58 gal- 
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FEDERAL BANKING 


Great Britain arid France Decide 


To Act in Unison on Debt Payment: 


| Bank of New York has certified to the Sec- 


Announcement Made After France Receives 
Note From Secretary Stimson Which 
Outlines American Position 


{Continued from Page 1.] 


culated to permit the economic restoration 
of the world.” 

The note delivered by the Secretary of 
State to the French Ambassador, Dec. 
B, and made public as of Dec. 10, follows 
in full text: 1 

His Excellency, Mr. Paul Claudel, Am- 
bassador of the French Republic. 

Excellency: My Government has con- 
sidered with the greatest care the note 
of Dec. 1, 1932, from the French Govern- 
ment, in which it has set forth at length 
the reasons it advances for a reconsid- 
eration of the whole question of inter- 
governmental war debts, and for the post- 
ponement of the payment due by the 
French Government to the Government of 
the United Stdtes on Dec. 15, next. 

Whatever part debt payments may have 
played in the economic history of the 
post-war years, it is clear that in the 
present conditions of world-wide depres- 
sion, accompanied by a sweeping fall of 
prices, their weight has greatly increased, 
and that they have a very definite rela- 
tionship to the problem of recovery in 
which both the French and the American 
people have so vital an interest. 

The President of the United States is 
prepared, through whatever agency may 
seem appropriate, to cooperate with the 
French Government in surveying the en- 
tire situation and in considering what 
means may be taken to bring about the 
restoration of stable currencies and ex- 
change, the revival of trade, and the re- 
covery of prices. 

I believe that there are important ave- 
nues of mutual advantage which should 
be thoroughly explored. Such an exami- 
nation does not imply cancellation. In 
such an examination there would neces- 
sarily be consideration of other forms of 
tangible compensation available for the 
expansion of markets for products of 
American agriculture and labor. And you 





sa} will understand that the problem of for- 


@ all other branches of national production, 


\ 


Poland Say 


The Department of State made public 
Dec. 9 a note received from Poland in 
which that country pointed out that it 
might have to default on private loans | 
borrowed from American bankers if it is | 
Mecessary for her to pay the war debt | 
@stallment due Dec. 15. The Polish note 
Was made public Dec. 9 by the Depart- 
@ent of State. : 

The note handed to the Secretary of 
@tate, Dec. 8, by the Ambassador of’ Po- 
land, follows in full text: 

Sir: In accordance with the instruc- 
tions received from by Government I have 
the honor to submit herewith their reply 
to your note of Nov. 26, 1932. 

Because of the importance which my 
Government attach to their note, I have | 
been instructed to submit it to you in its 
original Polish text together with a trans- 
lation into English. 

Accept, Sir, the renewed assurances of 
my highest consideration. 

(Translation) 

1. The Polish Government acknowledge | 
the receipt of the note of the Depart- 
ment of State dated Nov. 26, and highly 
appreciate the desire of the American 
Government expressed therein of arriving 
at solutions which would be satisfactory 
to both Governments and Nations. 


+ + + 


2. Poland, on her part, is mindful of the | 


friendly action of the American people, 
who, by advancing on credit food articles, 
clothing and medical supplies, had as- 
sisted the Polish Nation in overcoming 
the difficult period following the conclu- 
sion of the Great War. To satisfy this) 
obligation has been Poland’s constant and | 


| budget. 


eign debts has in the American mind very 
definite relationship with the problem of 


disarmament and the continued burden | 


which competitive armament places upon 
the entire world. ~ 
My Government, however, has not been 


able to reach the conclusion that a post- | 


ponement of the Dec. 15 payment from 
the French Government to the United 


States is necessary because of its effect | 
on the problem of recovery. Although we | 
recognize the serious budgetary difficul- | 


ties which the French Government, in 
common with all other governments, is 
now facing, the sum involved in this case 


and the transfer thereof would hardly | 


seem to my Government to be of! disturb- 


ing weight or difficulty in respect to world | 
economy or the reestablishment of pros- | 
ihe maintenance of these agree- | 


perity. 
ments in their operation pending due op- 
portunity for analysis of all matters bear- 
ing upon your request for revision and 
its consideration by the American Con- 
gress and people still appears to us to 
outweigh any reasons presented for a 
delay. 

I appreciate the significance of your 
explanation with respect to the gold in- 
flowing into France. The existence of 
these French gold holdings, however, does 
appear relevant to the present problem of 
meeting the immediate difficulties of 
transfer with special reference to the Dec. 
15 payment. 

In view of the position which I feel my 
Government must take, I trust that the 
French Government will appreciate the 
importance of making the Dec. 15 pay- 
ment in accordance with its terms and 
thereby, in my judgment, bringing about 
a more favorable situation for any subse- 
quent examination of the problem between 
our two governments. 

Accept, Excellency, the renewed assur- 
ances of my highest consideration. 

(Signed) HENRY L. STIMSON. 


— 


s Payment of Debt Installment | 
May Bring Default on Her Private Loans 


| bargoes as well as high tariff barriers are | 


and of local government bodies have been 
reduced to the very low limits. 
yy + + 
7. The Polish Government are conduct- 
ing a policy of strict economies. A 


monthly budgeting system which had been | 
| suggested by American experts is being 


applied. Far-reaching economies have 
been effected in all branches of the 
The number of officials has been 
reduged, several government departments, 
including two ministries, have been sup- 
pressed. Salaries of government officials 
have been reduced by.20 to 30 per cent. 

As a result of these efforts the actual ex- 
penditure of the state—which in the budget 
period of 1929-30 amounted to $33,000,000 
(2,991,000,000 zlotys), and in the périod of 
1930-31 still reached the sum of $315,000,- 
000 (2,810,000,000 zlotys)—was reduced, in 
the budget year of 1931-32 to only $277,- 
000,000 (2,466,000,000 zlotys) and, in the 
first six months of 1932-33, to $126,000,000 
(1,128,000,000 zlotys). 

Important economies have also been ef- 
fected in the expenditures of local gov- 
ernment bodies. But the decline in the 
vevenue of the State and of local govern- 
ment bodies was even greater, notwith- 
standing the several new taxes which were 


| introduced during that period. 
The actual revenue of the State for the | 


budget period of 1929-30 was $339,000,000 
(3,030,000,000 zlotys), in the period of 


| 1930-31, $308,000,000 (2,748,000,000 zlotys), 
while in the 1931-32 period it was $254.- | 


000,000 (2,262,000,000 zlotys), and during 
the first six months of 1932-33, $113,000,000 
(1,007,000,000 zlotys). 


It is apparent from the above figures 


| that the deficit for the budget period of 





earnest ambition. 
+ + + 

8. The Polish government has spared no 

effort in order to provide the country with | 

@ sound and permanent financial basis. 

The achievement of this object was) 


1930-31 amounted to $7,000,000 (62,000,000 
zlotys); for the 1931-32 period to $23,000,- 
000 (204,000,000 zlotys), and for the first 
half of the current budget year, to $13,- 


000,000 (121,000,000 zlotys), which necessi- | 
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| FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


As of Dec. 9 and 10 
New York, Dec. 10.—The Federal Reserve 


retary of the Treasury the following: 
RULE FOR AD— VBCDEF 
Dec. 9 
13.9437 
13.8465 
-7200 
2.9620 
16.7446 
323.4708 
1.4116 


Dec. 10 
Austria (schilling) . 13.9750 
Belgium (belga) ... 
Bulgaria (lev) . 
Czechoslovakia (crown) ... 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound) 
| Finland (markka) 
France (franc) 
| Germany (reichsmark) .?.. 
| Greece (drachma) 
| Hungary (pengo) 
Italy (lira) 
Netherlands (guilder) 
Norway (krone) 
Poland (zloty) 
Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 
| Spain (peseta) 
| Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) 
| Yugoslavia (dinar) 
| Hong Kong (dollar) 
| China (Shanghai tael) . 
China (Mexican dollar) 
China (Yuan dollar) 
India (rupee) .. 
Japan (yen) ... 
Singapore (dollar) 
Canada (dollar) 
Cuba (peso) 
Mexico (peso) 
Argentina (peso. gold) .... 
| Brazil (milreis) 
Chile (peso) 
Uruguay (peso) 
Colombia (peso) .. 
Bar silver 


597 
8.1488 
17.6500 
2250 


19.7500 
24.4350 
20.5500 
37.3750 
85.5625 
99.9300 
32.3500 
58.5835 

7.6300 

6.0250 
47.3333 
95.2400 
25.3750 


Poland is able 
|ment only through the exportation of its 
produce. Polish exports meet with ever- 
|increasing difficulties. The value of the 
Polish export trade which consists pre- 
dominantly of agricultural products and 
raw materials is, because of the decline in 
prices, particularly depreciated. The fig- 
ures of the Polish export and import trade 
illustrate this, condition. Thus, the value 
|of exports in 1928 amounted to $288,000,000 
2,508,000,000 zlotys), in 1931 $211,000,000 
(1,879,000,000 zlotys), for the first 10 
months of 1932, $100,000,000 (890,000,000 
zlotys); the value of imports to Poland 
in 1928 was $377,000,000 (3,362,000,000 
zlotys), in 1931, $165,000,000 (1,468,000,000 
zlotys), and for the first 10 months of 1932, 
$80,000,000 (713,000,000 zlotys). In recent 
years favorable trade balances were at- 
tained by Poland only through a maximum 


merchandise. Thirty-nine per cent of 
Polish exports are destined to markets 
where currency regulations are in force; 
/ 26 per cent to markets, where, since 1931, 
currency has depreciated. It is important 
to note that the markets thus affected 
are those which form the natural outlets 
for Polish exports, the first as regards 
exports by land and the second as regards 
exports by sea. Import quotas and em- 


encountered by Polish exports in practi- 
cally all their markets, 
* +.> 

11. The commercial relations between 
Poland and the United States are such 
that Poland buys 10 times as much from, 
as she sells in, the United States. In the 
years 1927 and 1928 the resulting balance 
in favor of the United States was offset 
by the influx into Poland of long-term 
American investments. 
an important item in Poland’s balance of 


Polish emigrants settling in the United 
States. Since 1929 the influx of American 
capital into Poland has ceased. 

The restrictions on immigration to the 
United States, which have existed since 
1922, have been, apart from other impor- 
tant consequences for Poland, causing a 
decline in emigrant remittances. The 
service of market loans floated in the 
United States by the Polish government 
and by local government bodies necessi- 
tates regular annual payments, amounting 
approximately to $14,000,000 (130,000,000 
zlotys) per year. 

Poland's balance of payments in respect 
of the United States shows a very con- 
siderable surplus in favor of the latter. 
During the three years from 1929 to 1931, 
}inclusive, the surplus in favor of the 
| United States amounted to $103,000,000 
(919,000,000 zlotys). This sum is composed 
as follows: Balance of trade, $84,000,000 
| (744,000,000 zlotys); service of market 
loans, $43,000,000 (388,000,000 zlotys), and 
| payments on account of Poland’s indebt- 
edness to the Government of the United 
States, $14,000,000 (121,000,000 zlotys), less 
the sum of Polish emigrant remittances 
| during the same period which amounted 
to $38,000,000 (334,000,000 zlotys). 

In the current year the balance of pay- 
ments will remain in favor of the United 
| States and will amount to $18,000,000 (162, 
000,000 zlotys), of which the balance of 
trade is $11,000,000 (100,000,000 zlotys), 





fraught with great difficulties owing to the | tates the adoption of Still further econ-| service of market loans, $15,000,000 (133,- 


devastation of Polish territory by war, and | 
by the presence of armies of occupation | 
also to the fact that the country was en-| 
tirely deprived of capital. The country’s 
finances were, nevertheless, gradually put 
in order with the notable aid of private 
American capital, the currency was sta-| 
bilized, and, thanks to the prudent policy | 
of the Polish government, which knew how | 
to adapt itself to the exigencies of the 
world crisis, it was possible to avoid re- 
strictions on the freedom of remittances 
payable abroad, although in most coun- 
tries neighboring with Poland such restric- 
tions have been imposed. 
" + + + 
4. Poland is ready to do her utmost in 
order to fulfill her obligation. Yet, being 
aware of the practical sense guiding the 
United States and convinced that the 
permanent liabilities accepted in the 
agreement of Nov. 14, 1924, have been too 
burdensome—as witness the fact that the 
rate of interest on Poland’s debt is 3 per | 
cent and 3% per cent, while debts of sev- | 
eral other countries whose capacity to| 
pay exceeds that of Poland, bear consid- 
erably lower rates, amounting in some 
instances to % per cent—requests that, | 
until such time as the entire matter. of 
Poland’s indebtedness to the United States | 
is reconsidered, the payment of interest | 
due on Dec. 15, next, be postponed. 
+ + + 
5. In view of the tenor of the sixth} 
paragraph of the State Department’s note 
dated Nov. 26, the Polish Government. af- 
firm that they are prompted to such ac- 
tion because of the grave effects which 
the remittance of such payment might 
produce on Poland’s economic structure 
and balance. The danger of such conse- 
quences will be clearly apparent if the 
economic and financial situation in which 
Poland has found itself in consequence of 
the universal economic difficulties, are 
taken into consideration. 


i ae 

6. As a country of predominantly agri- 
cultural character Poland has been par- 
ticularly severely affected by the present 
crisis. ‘The decline in prices of farm 
products has made unprofitable a branch 
of production, which forms a means of 
livelihood for over 70 per cent of Poland’s 
population. The catgstrophic condition of 
agriculture has reacted unfavorably on 


already affected by difficulties of disposal 
in foreign markets. The incomes of the 
vast majority of citizens are today con- 
erably below those which should be re- 

, as a reasonable minimum for 
mee, The expenditures of the State 





’ 


| recourse to far-reaching deflation. 


omies. 
+ + + 

8. It is imperative for Poland to main- 
tain a budget baldfce not only within 
the yearly but also within the monthly 
budget limits, firstly because of a short- 
age of cash reserves and, secondly, be- 
cause of the condition of the Polish money 
market, disallowing, as it does, the cov- 
erage of expenditures by means of even 
short-term credit operations—a remedy 
which is at the disposal of governments 
elsewhere. To a large extent this diffi- 
culty is caused by the withdrawal of short- 
term foreign investments, which have 
hitherto been engaged in the country. As 


; Stated above, Poland did not impose cur- 


rency restrictions; the imposition, however, 


|0f such restrictions in neighboring coun- | 


tries caused a comparatively considera- 
ble egress of foreign. short-term credits 
amounting to over 30 per cent as com- 
pared with the year 1930. Under such 
conditions of the Polish money market 
any larger expenditure, resulting in an 
increase of the monthly budget deficit, 
would necessarily cause a disorganization 
in the machinery of the State. 


+ + + 


9. The continued stability of the cur- 
rency necessitated and still necessitates a 
In ac- 
cordance with this principle the Bank of 
Poland maintains the statutory ratio of 
cover to currency in circulation, thereby 
insuring the maintenance of the par value 
of the zloty and the capacity of meeting 
foreign commitments in the future. How- 
ever, the balance in this field has been 
achieved on a very low level of both 
coverage and circulation; the value of 
Bank of Poland notes in circulation at 
the end of 1930 amounted to $183,000,000 
(1,628,000,000 zlotys), on, Nov. 20, 1932, to 


$108,000,000 (966,000,000 zlotys); the cover- | 


age in gold and foreign exchange at the 
end of 1930 was $107,000,000 (957,000,000 
zlotys) and on Nov. 20, 1932, $60,000,000 
(537,000,000 zlotys); the ratio of coyer to 
currency in circulation and _ obligations 
payable at sight was 63 per cent at the 
end of 1930 and 45 per cent on Nov. 30, 
1932. The maintenance. of this ratio, on 
its present level at least, must be re- 
garded as indispensable to the continued 


stability of the currency and to the ca- | 
In | 


pacity of meking foreign payments. 
this respect, the transfer of the sums duc 


on Dec. 15 might have very unfavorable | 


effects. 


+ + + 
10. In view of the complete stoppage of 
the international circulation of capital, 


000,000 zlotys), emigrant remittances, $8,- 
| 000,000 (71,000,000 zlotys). 

| It is clearly apparent from these fig- 
ures that, in order to cover its payments 
/to the United States, which even without 
| the installments on account of the indebt- 


|edness to the Government of the United | 


| States are already very considerable, Po- 
\land must obtain an equivalent in favor- 
able balance of trade with other countries. 
As has been pointed out above, this is 
jat present becoming ever more difficult. 
The general tendency displayed by na- 
tions, which up to now have had a sur- 
plus of imports to equalize their trade 
|balances, must also be taken into con- 
sideration. 
| +~ + + 

12. The concern over the continued 
|maintenance of the country’s capacity to 
pay, and in particular over the safeguard 
for the future of the possibilities of further 
payments in full of all foreign obliga- 
tions resulting from commercial relations 
and market loans—in the first place those 
contracted in the American market— 


the Government of the United States on 
the subject of the postponement of the 
installment payment. 

In the light of the figures cited above, 
it becomes obvious that the benefits which 
will accrue therefrom to the citizens of 
the United States will exceed many times 
such burdens as might result for them 
from postponement. The Polish Govern- 
ment are deeply convinced that its at- 
titude will meet with complete under- 
standing in the United States and that 
the Government and Congress of the 
United States will be willing to consider 
favorably the postponement of the install- 
ment of interest due Dec. 15. 

The Polish Government express their 
readiness to communicate any further data 
and information, which might be found 
necessary, and will willingly consider with 
the Government of the United States, the 
form in whieh such postponement could 
be vested. € 





Changes Are Announced 
In Status of State Banks 


California: Edward Rainey, Superintendent 
of Banks, has announced: Decker-Jewett 
Bank, Marysville, taken over by department 
| Nebraska: George “W. Woods, Bank Commis- 
| Sloner, has announced: State Bank of Liberiy, 
closed. 

South Dakota: E. A. Ruden, Superintendent 
of Banks, has announced: State Bank of Tu- 
lare, Tulare, closed, 





3.9035 
| 


Finance Agency's 
Affairs Declared | 


Above Criticism 


Receipts: 
Internal revenue— 
Income tax ‘ 
Miscellaneous internal revenue 


Record of Loans Thus Far 


U. S. TREASURY STATEMENT 


Comparative Analysis of Receipts and Expenditures 
at the Close of Business Dec. 7, 1932 | 
| 


Made Public Dec. 9, 1932 


This Month 
5,436 ,834.52 
1,248,037.57 


STATE BANKING 


Inquiry Is Ended: 
On Pennsylvania 
Electric Company 


Corresponding 


Corresponding 
Period Last 


Period Fiscal | 


— 1932 Pai pom aes 
ear iy Ne 
sge5.a57.60446 | Trade Commission. Told of 


$207,917,377.06 
345,568 233.13 


Year 
$7,443,155.32 
9,279,672.91 





Examined Found to Be. 





: = ~_ \ ecutive session that he had been instructed } 
to cover its foreign pay-| 


Customs 
Miscellaneous receipts— 
Proceeds of Government-owned 


Satisfactory, According to 
securities— 


Senate Subcommittee | 
Railroad securities 


| 
| All others 
Panama Canal tolls, etc 


Examination of affairs of the Recon- Ghar enincalaneous 


struction Finance Corporation has failed! 
| to disclose grounds for criticism “on the 


jbasis of records thus far investigated,” , Expenditures: 


. | General 
|according to an oral statement, Dec. 9,| 


}on behalf of the Senate subcommittee | 
|named at the’ last session to study the| 
jloans made, collateral accepted and gen- | 
}eral administrative management of af-| 
| fairs. 


The committee, a subcommittee of the 
| Committee on Banking and Currency, held 
its first meeting since last session and} 
Senator Couzens (Rep.), of Michigan, 
| chairman,-stated crally following the ex- 


Interest 
Sinking fund 
Refunds of receipts— 
Customs 
Internal revenue 
Postal deficiency. 
Panama Canal 
Subscription to stock of Federal 
land banks 
Agricultural marketis fund(net) 
| Distribution of wheat and cotton 
| for relief 
Adjusted-service certificate fund 
Civil-service retirement fund.... 
Foreign Service retirement fund 


,to obtain an additional list of loans not | Seer eee OF CSITADIS (208) 908A) 


|hitherto examined. After that is done, | 
|he explained, the committee will examine 
them and proceed to draft its report to 
the Senate, which is required early in 
| January. 

| ‘The new list which the committee now 
| Seeks covers an interim period ending July | 
| 21, when the present relief act was passed | 


|and since which publication of the loans | 


Excess of expenditures........ss00 


SPECIAL FUNDS 
Receipts: 
| Applicable to public debt retire- 
ments— 
From forfeitures, gifts, etc 


‘ 


36,684,872.09 
5,013,467.20 


256,217.60 

38,910.91 
881,705.01 
931,648.92 


. 43,806,621.73 
54,746,276.67 


1,802,529.91 


287.720.81 
746,742.47 


*1,305,686.42 
3,678,199.80 


"60,013,955.21 
16,207,133.48 


459.206.75 


~~ 459,206.75 


240,012,344.17 : ‘ 

«o5a7000883| Activities of Subholding 
17728835-°8 ~~ Concern in Associated 
Gas & Electric Company 


16,722,828.23 
6,888, 458,46 


553,485,610.19 
122,735 ,699.48 


239,426.49 
8,769.14 
468,365.23 
2,030,771.45 


26,388,619.00 


453,750.18 
9,337,543.35 
8,890,517.43 

20,901,130.77 


1,145,358 .66 
11,063,124.89 
10,450,773.16 | 
22 398,510.38 


 828,156,623.70 


Concluding its examination of the 
Pennsylvania Electric Company, subhold< 
ing company of the Associated Gas and 
| Electric Company, the Federal Tradé 
Commission on Dec. 9 heard testimony 
concerning the Northwestern Ele¢tric 

| Service Company of Pennsylvania whieh 
ae'sen'o37 28 came under control of the Associated sys¢ 

Soa sab 08 tem in 1925. 
Charles Nodder, examiner, testified that 





* 63,066,797.23 


1,796,589.59 
6,199,200.00 


1,032 ,666,172.19 
233,825,767 .25 


1,229,182,607.38 


197,507,446.63 
31,899,200.00 


289,692.05 
1,947,978.75 
5,000,000.00 

206,253.25 


4,975,390.52 
29,384,668.40 
45,078,597 .56 
4,540,487.38 


*100,880.00 

*7,984,636.05 
8,063,100.40 & capital stock of $65,000 to take over 
000 000. and merge into a new company the North- 

20,850,000.00 | western Pennsylvania Railway Company 
9.500 000 68 and its subsidiary, the Peoples Incandes- 
“| cent. Light Company. 


ae _— Increase in Stock 
891,479,612.43 | Following organization, the directors aus 
4 thorized an increase in the capital stock 
to $2,500,000. of which $1,000,000 was to be 
| preferred and the remainder common, it 

18,500.00 | WaS set forth. 

_12,176,469.27 | Phe railway company, the examiner ex- 
12,194,969.27 | plained, was the reorganization of the 


e 


"77,430,389.37 


51,071,770.37  763,686,016.25 


7,000.00 
9,348'028.46 
~~ 9,355,928.46 


404,393.65 
404,393.65 | 


|limitation of consumption of imported | 


At the same time | 


payments was formed by remittances of | 


monthly has been necessary. The commit- 
tee, Senator Couzens said, had received | 
|most of the data of Corporation activities 
but a “short time elapsed” for which no! 
list has been asked until this meeting. 

| Senators Couzens said there was no in- 
| tention at present to reveal the lists made 
available to the committee, nor did he de- 
sire to indicate what the Committee’s 
suggestions to the Senate would be. 


‘Defects in System 


Of Banking Charged 


Comptroller of Currency Op- 
poses Note Extension 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
of gold, and a widespread movement to- 
ward. the hoarding of currency. 
Reason for Hoarding 
“Hoarding of currency on a large scale 
reflected primarily an impairment of con- 


which started ip 1929 was characterized 


in farm income and in urban aréas by 
|contraction in industry, trade, and em- 
ployment, a stagnant market for real es- 
tate and a general decline in security 
values. All of these factors had unfavor- 
|able effects on the position of banks and 
there were many bank suspensions. 
ginning with the Autumn of 1930 these 
}general unfavorable economic conditions 
| were accentuated in their effect on banks 
|by a demand for currency for hoarding 
|purposes. This movement became even 
stronger in the Autumn of 1931, with a 
rapid increase in bank suspensions. At 
its peak in the middle of July, 1932, the 
|increase in currency hoarded in _ this 








/country reached a total estimated to be in| 


excess of $1,500,000,000. 

“The easing of the strain on the banks 
of the United States during the past eight 
months has been reflected in an abate- 
ment in the number of bank suspensions. 


Failures of all banks in this country dur- | 


ing the current report year dropped from 
358 in December to 342 in January, 121 in 
February, 48 in March, 74 in April, 82 in 
May, 151 in June, 132 in July, 85 in August, 
67 in September, and 97 in October. 
“However, gratifying as this improve- 
ment may be, we can not escape the fact 


that the year 1932 has been characterized | 
by a continuation of an alarming number | 


| Tofal special fund receipts 


fidence. The decline in business activity | 


in agricultural areas by a sharp decline | 


Be- | 


Expenditures: 
Public debt retirements...... 
Other 

Total ....s65 tee mmareeeebetes 

Excess of receipts........ Porrerrreyy 

Excess of expenditures....... 


SUMMARY OF GENERAL AND 
SPECIAL FUNDS 
Total general fund receipts 


| Total general fund expenditures... 
Total special fund expenditures... 


Total 


| 
eeeeeeeteses eee eeeenes 


Excess of expenditures..ss.seeeeess 


TRUST FUNDS 
Receipts: 
| District of Columbia 
Government life insurance fund 
| Other (see note 2) 
j 
| 


Total 


Expenditures: 
District of Columbia (see note 1) 
Government life insurance fund— 
Policy losses, €tC. .......seeees 
| Investments . 
Other (see nNOte 2)...cesseevesees 


Excess of receipts or credits...... . 


“Excess of credits (deduct). 


561,873.03 


581,873.03 


122,666.28 


43,806,821 .73 
459,206.75 


gee 
60.013,955.21 
581,873.03 


60.595 828.24 
16,329,799.76 


519,176.78 
1,817,260.77 
2,248,710.95 


“4,685,148.50 


1,341,207.05 
446,970.00 
888,054.76 
43,144.36 
2,719,376.17 


1,865,772.33 


18,500.00 


7,000.00 
13,304,154.58 29,954,924.61 


"73,311,154.58 


*152,283.88 


*152,283.88 


"556,677.53 
9,055,226.12 


17,778,455.34 


26,358,619.00 
404,383.65 


26,763,012.65 


17,430,389.37 
#152,283.88 


77,278,105.49 


50,515,092.84 


715,804,251.40 
9,355,028.46 


1,479,490,267.65 
13,311,154,58 


1,492,801,422.23 
767 641,242.37 


828,156,623.70 
12,194,969.27 


840,351,592.97 


29,973,424.61 
1,749,609,860.74 





640,216.91 
1,535,695.77 
140,543.42 


2,316,456.10 


15,290,890.87 
32,083,526.97 
20,569,627.50 


~ 67,944,045.34 


32,308.779.61 





1,605,523.66 


291,502.40 
620,222.97 
*210,338.90 
2,306,910.13 


9,545.97 


9,794,746.04 
10,382,258.20 
20:632'634.78 
19,769,180.75 
60,578,819.77 


7,365,225.57 


10,466,876.15 
23,034,351.77 


2,089,650.88 


Receipts and expenditures for June reaching the Treasury in July are included. 


Note 1.—Expenditures for the District of Columbia representing the share of the United | 


States are charged against the amount to be advanced from the general fund until the au- 


thorized amount is expended. 
trict under trust funds. 


For total expenditures the items 
| general fund and under trust funds should be added. 


Note 2.—Since July 1, 1932 deductions from salaries credited to the Civil Service, Foreign 


After that they are charged ageing’ the revenues of the Dis- 
or District of Columbia under | 


| Service, and Canal Zone retirement funds and the earnings from investments of such funds 
and of the adjusted service certificate fund have been classified as receipts, whereas prior to 
that date such items were used to offset expenditures for the respective funds. 


 Advemees Are Awasdal to Five States 
_To Meet Needs for Emergency Relief 


Five emergency relief loans aggregating 
| $618,950 to North Carolina, Georgia, Ne- 
| vada, Kentucky and Oregon, to cover re- 
quirements for the remainder of the year, 
were approved by the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation Dec. 9. 

The loans are $571,000 to North Caro- 
lina, $4,950 to Georgia, $16,000 to Nevada, 
| $25,000 to Kentucky, and $2,000 to Oregon. 

he announcement follows in full text: 

e Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, upon application of the Governor of 
North Carolina, made available $571,000 
ito met current emergency relief needs in 
100 counties of that State for the period 
Dec. 1 to Dec. 31, 1932. 





of bank failures, and we know that a con- 


port by credit agencies of the Government | Emergency Relief and Construction Act 
will not of themselves correct the defects |ct 1932 with the understanding that the 
existing in our banking structure or reach |responsibility of the politcal subdivisions 
the root of so many bank failures. and the State of North Carolina to make 
“During the past 12 years 10,484 banks, | every effort to develop their own resources 
with deposit liabilities of $4,882,481,000,|to provide relief is not in- any way di- 
have failed in this country. Of this num- | Minished. 
ber, 1,571 were national banks, with de-| Supporting data state that the condi- 
posits of $1,143,857,000, and 8,913 were|tion of need in the State as outlined in 
banks other than national, with deposits | the Governor's initial application dated 


These funds are made available under | 
tinued improvement in business and sup-| Title I, section 1, subsection (c) of the| 


of $3,738,624,000. Yet these figures do not | Oct. 5 has continued with no substantial 
reveal the whole of the damage done to 
our credit structure by bank failures, since 
they do not include the millions of dollars 
withdrawn from deposit in going banks or 
the amounts which failed to find their 
| way into banks for deposit through fear 
| engendered in the minds of depositors by 
bank failures and fanned by rumors, 
which, in many instances, were malicious 
in character.” 


Higher Prices Seen Aid 
To Loan Bank System 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


interest to their other earnings, Paul Bes- | 


| change. | 
| To meet the relief need for the month 
of December it is estimated that $1,163,597 
will be required. Funds cn hand agegre- 
|gate $592,597, including $244,969 pre- | 
| Viously made available py the Reconstruc- 
}tion Finance Corporation for the period | 
/Oct. 1 to Nov. 15 and $347,628 from all | 
|other sources. 





The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion heretofore has made available $815,- | 
000 to meet current emergency relief 
{needs in the State of North Carolina. 

State of Georgia 

The Corporation, upon application of | 
the Governor of Georgia, made available | 
$4,950 to meet current emergency relief | 
needs in the County of Polk for the re- | 


marked increase in the number of fam- 
ilies requiring assistance likewise is noted. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
heretofore has made available a total of 
$54,967 to meet emergency relief needs 


State of Nevada. 


State of Kentucky 
The Corporation, upon application of 
the Governor of Kentucky, made avail- 
able $25,000 to meet current emergency 
relief needs in five counties of that State 
for the month of December. 


able or which can be made available are 


these counties during the remainder of | 
this year. 


The Reconstruction Finance Corporation | 
heretofore has made available a total of | 
$836,400 to meet current emergency relief | 
needs in various political subdivisions of | 
the State of Kentucky. 

State of Oregon 

The Corporation, upon application of 
the Governor of Oregon, made available | 
$2,000 to meet current emergency relief | 
|needs in the County of Harney for the 
month of December. 

The county, according to supporting 
data, has but one industry aside from 
agriculture and that is a lumber mill 
which is operating on greatly reduced 
schedule. The closing of banks in the 
county, impounding both public and pri- 
vate funds, also has aggravated the dis- 
tress. Available resources and those which | 
can be made available are said to be inad- 
equate to meet the relief need during the 
remainder of this year. | 


— | 


Seven New Disputes 


Of Workers Ad justed 


~~ 29,973,424.61 | 


1,719,636,436.13 | 


909, 258,267.77 | 


3,204,054.37 


~~ §2,319,107.58 | 


—— | organization, the examiner asserted, the 
11,925,664.46 Lisman interests formed the Northwest- 


 80,229,456.70 | 


in various political subdivisions of the | 


tor, Farm Loan Commissioner, told the} 


forms the reason which prompts the pres- | 
ent approach of the Polish Government to | 


subcommittee of the House Appropria- | 


| tions Committee 
| hearings. 

The Board took its action, Mr. Bestor 
said, “when it became evident that the 
earnings of the banks, even with the ad- 
ditional capital which they had received, 
were not going to be sufficient to carry 
them through entirely.” Additional in- 
formation contaihed in the record of the 
hearings follows: 

“Commodity prices are such,” Mr. Bes- 
tor said in discussing the situation of the 
|land banks, “that no man, unless he is 
| unusually able or unless he is unusually 
fortuate, can meet any large mortgage debt 


which conducted the 


mainder of the calendar year 1932. 
Supporting data state that resources 
; available or which can be made available 
| are inadequate to meet the relief need of 
the county during the remainder of 1932. 
The Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
heretofore has made available $472,984.22 
to meet current emergency relief needs in 
various Georgia political subdivisions. 


State of Nevada 

The Corporation, upon application of 
the Governor of Nevada, made available 
| $16,000 to meet current emergency relief 
needs in Washoe County for the remainder 
of the calendar year 1932. . 

Supporting data show that the closing 
|of banks in Washoe County has contrib- 


|Congress, Mr. Bestor revealed. The per- 


on his farm and pay his taxes.” Repre-| uted largely to the emergency relief needs, 
sentative Wood (Rep.), of Lafayette, Ind.,!impounding county public funds. A 
replied that many farmers were still mak- peace = a 
ing money and that it all depends upon! per cent of the 
management. 

If present commodity prices -continue, | 
Federal land banks “would 


loans would break down, 
Mr. Bestor pointed out. 

All of the 12 Federal land banks now 
certainly | report that they -have enough money to 


either have to take in a considerable num- | make ‘all loans which qualify and that} 


ber of farms that would be abandoned|are sound, according to Mr. Bestor, but 
and that would become entirely hopeless|two of the banks which recently have 
or else they would have to continue to | made loans with great care have found 
carry an enormous number of increased | many of them delinquent on their first in- 
delinquencies,” Mr. Bestor said. stallments. 

Since the Federal land banks were or-| Representative Wood charged the land 
ganized they have had to take over 6.5| bank system with having encouraged in- 
per cent of the loans made, they actually | debtedness among farmers. 
held 12,650 farms on Oct. 31, and had “It has encouraged men to go into debt 
granted 78,000 extensions with emergency | by putting mortgages on their lands upon 
relief funds voted at the last session of|the theory that they were getting Gov- 


jernment money at a cheap rate, and 
centage of foreclosures which the banks | extended over a long period of time. Tak- 
have had to make is not excessive despite |ing the sum total of it, I think the whole 
conditions because when the banks were 


business has been detrimental rather than 
created in 1916, it was estimated that 5/resulting in good.” 


| tion, Says Labor Department 


Seven of the 15 new labor disputes re- 
|ported ‘ast week to the Depari 
Labor were adjusted, according to infor- 
mation made available by Hugh L. Ker- 
|win, Director of the Conciliation Service. 
|Seven old disagreements were likewise 
Settled. Following is a list of the new 
disputes supplied by Mr. Kerwin: 


Veterans’ Hospital, Leavenworth, Kans.— 
Strike of an unreported number of tile and 
|marble workers; pending; subletting to 
“group.” 

Post Office, Okmulgee, 
| with 100 laborers; adjusted; prevailing wage; 
| increased from 25 to 40 cents per hour. 
| Post Office, Salem, Mass.—Controversy with | 
520 bricklayers, lathers, laborers; adjusted; 
|local labor not employed; local labor largely 
| employed. 

Veterans’ Hospital, Batavia, N. Y.—Contro- 
versy with an unreported number of plumbers, 
fitters, pipe. coverers; pending; prevailing wage. 

Post Office, Salem, Mass.—Controversy with 
11 painters; adjusted; prevailing wage; prevail- | 
ing wage paid. 

Post Office, Jeannette, Pa.—Controversy with | 
an unreported number of building craftsmen; | 
pending; prevailing wage. 

Building, Fort Sill, Okla.—Controversy with 
an unreported number of building craftsmen; 
pending; prevailing wage. 

Post Office, Danville, Va.—Controversy with 
295 bricklayers, carpenters, plumbers, plaster- 
ers; adjusted; prevailing wage; rates x04, | 
union men eres. | 
| Marine Hospital, Seattle, Wash.—Controversy | 
| with 5 window cleaners; adjusted; prevailing | 
wage; prevailing wage paid. 

Post Office, Athens, Ala.—Controversy with 
an unreported number of carpenters; pending; | 
prevailing wage. | 

State Road and Bridge, St. Clair County, Ill. 
|—Strike of 200 laborers and other workers; 
| adjusted; ‘violation of contract; satisfactory | 
agreement, 

C. & A. LaPresti, Inc., New York City— 
Strike of 88 shoe and leather workers; pending; 
recognition, shop committee, 


Controversies Yield to Concilia- | . 


ment of | corporation, 


Okla. — Controversy | 


Meadville and Conneaut Lake Traction 
Company which was sold by receivers in 
1911 to representatives of Lisman and 
Company of New York who reorganized 
the subsidiary company as the Crawford 
and Erie Railway Company and then 
merged the two reorganized companies 


|into the Northwestern Pennsylvania Rail- 
| way Company with $1,500,000 capital stock. 


The Northwestern Pennsylvania Rail+ 
way Company, the examiner stated, “was 
so heavy overcapitalized” that its earnings 
were insufficient to meet the interest on 
its bonds and by the close of 1915 the 
| defieit had steadily increased to approxi- 
|mately $70,000, while no dividends’ had 
been paid until then on either the pre- 
| ferred or common stocks. At the close of 
| 1915, he stated, the book value of the cost 





16.806,273.60 | Of road and equipment was $2,262,481 and 


investments were $1,119,000. : 
Exchange of Securities 
Realizing the necessity of a further re- 


;ern Electric Service Company for the pure 
|pose of leasing the property of and ac- 


4:802.564.32 | quiring certain physical property from thé 


Peoples Incandescent Light Company, and 
to acquire control of the Northwestern 
| Pennsylvania Railway Company on an ex- 
| change of securities, for the purpose of 
decreasing the fixed charges and reducing 
the capital of the company. The merger 
effort, however, failed. 


In the ensuing years various acquisitions 
were effected and in 1918 the capital stock 
| of the company was decreased from $2,- 

500,000 to $600,000 following a sheriff sale 
of the franchises and property of the 
Northwestern Pennsylvania Railway Com- 
pany to individuals connected with the 
company who formed a new corporation 
under the same name to take over thé 
assets but this effort to reorganize was 
unsuccessful and a receiver was appointed 
in 1919. The $1,500,000 stock, it was 
stated, appears to have been wiped out 
and the road and equipment account re 
duced. : 

A merger was finally consummated in 
1922 which included Northwestern Con- 
necting Railway Company and the assets 
| of the company were listed at $2,704,638, 

which included $203,387 for “good will.” 

In 1925, the examiner asserted, the con+ 

trol of the company’s stock was acquired 
by Associated interests and in 1929 the 
| franchises and property were sold to 





Supporting data state that funds avail- Pennsylvania Electric Company. 


inadequate to meet the relief needs in| Control of Subsidiaries 


By Public Utility Outlined 


(Continued from Page 5.] 


River Bridge Company. This bridge company 
operates a toll bridge. 

Cincinnati, Newport & Covington Light & 
Traction Company also owns Union Light, 
Heat & Power Company. 

The next company owned by Columbia Gas 
& Electric Corporation and shown by this 
chart is Columbia Corporation, a holding com- 
pany, which owns the Columbia Industrial 
Company, a company that is engaged in the 
industrial development of manufacturing sités 
|near and around the plants where Columbia 
Gas & Electric Corporation can furnish them 
with gas and electricity. 

Columbia Securities Company. The Dayton 
Power & Light Company, which, in turn, owns 
the Miami Development Company. 

The next company owned by the Columbia 
Corporation is Harrison Electric & Water 
Company and Huntington Gas Company. The 
Huntington Gas Company, in turn, owns thé 
Huntington Development & Gas Company, 
which is also in the business of distribut- 
ing: gas. 

The Columbia Sosparetion also owns the 
Southwestern Ohio wer Company. 

Then to go back to the companies cons 
trolled by Columbia Gas & Electric Corpora- 
tion, we have Columbia Engineering and Man- 
agement Corporation, the Columbia Gas Con- 


| struction Company, the Columbia Gas & Fuél 


Company, Cumberland & Allegheny Gas Com- 
pany, Eastern Pipe Line Company, Edgewater 
Gas & Light Company, Favette County Gas 
Company, Fayette Gas Fuel Company. The 
Fayette County Gas Company owns and con- 
trols the Fayette Gas Fuel Company. 
Then we have, controlled by Columbia Gas 
| Electric Corporation, the Federal Gas & 
| Fuel Company, the Gas and Electric Appli- 
}ance Company, the Coatsburg Gas Corpora- 
tion, the Gibson Auto Storage Company, 
Greensboro Gas Corporation. The Greensboro 
in turn, owns the Greensboro 
Gas Company; it is the same name, except 
|} Qne is the corporation and the other is come 
eny. : 
Then back to the Columbia Gas & Electric 
Corporations is the Hamilton Service Com- 
any, the News Oil & Gas Company, the 
ome Gas Company the Kentucky Electric 
|Company, the Keystone Gas Company of 
Pennsylvania, the Keystone Gas Company of 
New York, the Loveland Light & Water Com- 
pany, the Manufacturers Gas Company, Man- 
ufacturers Light & Heat Company. The Man 
ufacturers owns the New Cumberland Water 
& Gas Company and the Sewickley Gas Com- 
any. 
. The next company owned by the Columbia 
Gas & Electric Corporation is Maryland Gas 
Transmission Corporation, Miami Power Cor~- 


| poration, Municipal Light Company, Natural 


Gas Company of West Virg:nia, Northern Gas 
Company of Delaware, Northern Gas Company 
of Ohio, Northern Indvu-trial Gas Company, 
the Northwestern Ohio Natural Gas Com-« 
pany, the Ohio Fuel Gas Company, Pennsyl- 
vania Fuel Company; Point Pleasant Natural 
Gas Company, Reserve Of] Corporation, the 
Springfield Gas Company, Suburban Electric 
Company, the Union Gas & Electric Com- 
pany, United Fuel Gas Comeen . The United 
Fuel Gas Company owns the Big Marsh Ol 
Company and the Warfield Natural Gas Com- 


any. 
¥ The last company shown as controlled by 
Columbia Gas Electric Corporation is Vire 
ginia Gas Transmission Corporation. 

Q. Of the companies that you have named, 
which ones appear by the chart to be - 
tive? Name the inactive companies, please. 

A. Fayette Gas Fuel Company, llevue 
Water & Fuel Gas Light Company, Kentuck: 
Electric Company, New Cumberland Water 
Gas Company, Sewickley Gas Company, Mue 
nicipal Light Company, Northern Gas Come 
pany (Delaware), Northern Industrial jas 
Company, Suburban Electric Company. 


Publication of excerpts from tran- _ 
script cj testimony will be continued ~ 
in the issue of Dec, 13, 
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Advantages of Single Dwelling 


for Family Life 


a 4 4 4 A 


Preferability to Apartment Houses in Pro- 
moting Welfare of Community and of Society 


as Whole Is Discussed by Sociologist 


By DAN H. WHEELER 


Secretary, Committee on Types of Dwellings, President's Conference on Home Building 
and Home Ownership 


HATEVER..the trends in types of dwell- 
W ings or the reasons therefor, the good 

of the community and of society as a 
whole is furthered more by the single-family 
than by the multi-family dwelling, in the 
opinion of Arthur Evans Wood, Professor 
of Sociology, University of Michigan. 

The paper he read at the conference is 
given herewith: 

“TI have headed this ‘The Comparative 
Social Values of Apartments and Single 
Dwellings.’ 

“Social values are somewhat like good 
taste in literature in that there is a wide 
divergence of subjective choice in both cases. 
Our appeal must be to common sense, though 
we are not thereby relieved of demonstrating 
that the ‘sense’ we invoke is really ‘common.’ 


“In spite of the strongly marked indi-. 


vidualism of our age, I shall assume that 
our housing provisions must be conducive 
to wholesome family life. In this, I shall 
probably be supported by the opinions of 
responsible persons in these United States 
of America. 

+ + 


“In setting forth the peculiar advantages 
of the small house for the family of parents 
and children, I assume, therefore, that chil- 
dren are desirable commodities and that they 
can best be cared for in families. I contrast 
the small house of four or five rooms with 
the apartment in a multiple dwelling avail- 
able to the tenant at approximately the 
same cost in the two cases. 

“On behalf of the small house for family 
life, it may be argued as follows: 

“1—There is likely to be more space in 
the small single house than in the apart- 
ment. There is a definite psychological ad- 
vantage here. 

“The family at its best is an ‘experiment 
in antagonistic cooperation.’ Mental friction 
is aggravated by too close and continuous 
physical proximity. 

“To adults, children often seem boisterous 
and annoying creatures who, like other 
domesticated animals, need freedom and 
range. They, as well as adults, also need 
occasional privacy. 

“Range and privacy are not amenities of 
the small apartment, where people are 
huddled together like cattle on the, way to 
market. The impact is too sharp and con- 
tinuous for sound, personal development. 

“2—The small house of which I speak 
is equipped with a yard, giving opportunity 
for extending the play areas for children 
beyond the confines of the house itself’ Thus, 
the small house assumes at least partial 
responsibility for the playspaces of children; 
whereas the apartment “parks’ its children, 
if it has any, on the community; that is, 
on the playgrounds, on the streets and in 
the yards of other people’s homes. 

“Of course, the apartment tenants do like- 
wise with their automobiles, burdening the 
streets with them, in contrast to the practice 
of small house residents who are likely to 
keep their cars in their own driveways or 
garages. 

+ + 

“It should be further noted that the back 
yard of the small house provides the op- 
portunity for vegetable or flower gardens, 
giving recreation and joy to the family. The 
apartment dweller must be content with 
paper flowers, or, at ‘the most, with the 
window box. 

“Again the small house with its yard makes 
it possible for children to have pets—a dog, 
cat, rabbits or pigeons. Apartment children 
are restricted to goldfish. 

“3.—In a community of small houses, there 
is likely to be more of what the sociologists 
call primary group organization among 


Growing Acreage 
of Refuges for 
Waterfowl _ 


W. C. Henderson, 
Associate Chief, United 
States Bureau of Biologi- 

cal Survey 

N THE COURSE of three years, more than 

3,600,000 acres within 134 units have been 

examined and appraised to determine 
their value for wild waterfowl sanctuary pur- 
poses. Sixteen refuges have been established 
in 14 States by purchase, gift, lease, or the 
setting aside of public lands by Executive or- 
der or proclamation. 

The largest three of these are the Cape 
Romain Migratory Bird Refuge, in Charles- 
ton County, S. C., containing 55,000 acres; 
the Crescent Lake Migratory Bird Refuge, in 
Garden County, Neb., containing almost 39,- 
000 acres; and the St. Marks Migratory Bird 
Refuge, in Jefferson, Taylor, and Wakulla 
counties, Fla., containing something over 35,- 
000 acres. We now have control of more 
than 254,000 acres, which have been acquired 
or are held under lease pending ultimate ac- 
quisition, or are in process of acquisition. 

Most of these refuges, together with nu- 
merous others that have been established in 
years past, have been accurately surveyed 
and posted, so that the general public is 
aware of their existence. The work will con- 
tinue until all are similarly marked. 

The Salton Sea Refuge in California, the 
Fallon in Nevada, the Salt Plains in Okla- 
homa, and the Bamforth and Hutton Lake 
Refuges in Wyoming, include areas reserved 
from the public domain. These will be sup- 
plemented by the purchase of lands now in 
private ownership. 

The Benton Lake Refuge in Montana, and 
the Locomotive Springs Refuge in Utah, are 
composed entirely of public lands that have 
been designated by orders of the President 
for refuge purposes. The Chinsegut Hill Mi- 
gratory Bird Refuge in Florida is composed 
of private lands donated, and accepted by 
the Department under the Act 

We are somewhat handicapped by lack of 
funds for the purchase of boats and equip- 
ment to take care of these areas, but every 
possible effort is being made to remedy this 
situation. 


et iD 


neighbors. Families know of each other's 
joys and sorrows. Sociability and morale 
are thereby encouraged. On the other hand, 
the dwellers in the apartment live under 
a kind of anonymity that is not so con- 
ducive to wholesome group living. 

“In this connection, it may be observed 
that the areas of divorce in our large cities, 
as Dr. Mower has shown in Chicago, are 
those where apartment houses are segregated, 
not those where small single houses prevail. 
This does not necessarily mean that apart- 
ments lead to divorces, but it does show 
that family disorganization is greater in 
them than in neighborhoods of small houses. 

+ + 


“This fact may be somewhat related to 
the less amount of group organization that 
is found in apartments as compared with 
regions of small homes. I shall not press 
this point too far as it is one that warrants 
further research. 

“4.—Due to the greater availability of light, 
air,and space in the small house, as com- 
pared with the apartment, it follows that 
the former provides a better basis for the 
physical health of the family. 

“Several years ago, Dr. Walker, formerly 
of the Detroit Board of Health, made a study 
of light in the apartment houses of- Detroit, 
discovering that even in the better class 
apartmenis, there was a deficient amount of 
light in the rooms as measured by scientific 
standards of desirability. 

“5.—I am of the opinion that the resi- 
dents of an area of small houses will be 
found to have a greater stake and interest 
in the community where they live, than is 
the case with apartment dwellers. This is 
certainly the case if the residents of the 
small houses are buying their property. 

“6.—A final point may be made of the 
fact that in times of financial stress, the 
residents of small houses, provided that they 
are buying their homes, have resources which 
apartment tenants do not enjoy. Taxes and 
payments on principal may be deferred for 
a while, and a room or two may be rented 
in a time of emergency. 

“At least, such is the testimony recently 
given by W. B. Harmon, president of the 
National Real Estate Corporation: 

“*The apartment renter has no such list 
of possible alternatives to consider; he seldom 
has extra space arranged in such a way that 
he can commercialize it, and he lacks en- 
tirely; of course, any equity in his home 
which he can use as a basis for additional 
financing.’ 

+ + 


“The foregoing considetfations, then, lead 
us to conclude that, on the whole, the small 
house is more favorable than the apartment 
to the integrity and development of the 
family unit of parents and children, and 
is likely to present other advantages from 
the point of view of the community. 

“I am well aware that apartments may 
be constructed so as to make them more 
adaptable to family life. But, considering 
multiple dwellings as they generally have 
been built in America, = think that the facts 
are strongly presumptive of the conclusions 
that have been drawn. 

“Wowever, in conclusion, let us throw aside 
the veil of sentiment and face the realities 
of modern, urban living. They indicate that 
the strong currents of individualism, the 
larger interests of women and the lessening 
function of the home as a productive center 
of foods, clothing, recreation and education 
create an apparent need for a new type of 
domicile, not based upon the rural condi- 
tions. 

“As family life becomes more individual- 
ized, the functions of the old-fashioned 
household are weakened, even where chil- 
dren are involved. Whether or not this is 
a desirable trend, there is no time here to 
discuss. 


“We are o nmore certain ground, however, 
when we say that for certain groups in the 
community the need for the traditional 
household is no longer. apparent. Indeed, 
it is a positive inconvenience. 

“I refer to single couples without children, 
either wilfully or not; to older married 
people, whose children have left the family 
circle; to transient residents in the com- 
munity made so by business necessity; to 
unmarried working groups of men or of 
women; to young married graduate students 
in a university town; to highly individual- 
ized, intelligent and socially useful family 
groups in urban centers who wish to be 
free from the burdens of a traditional house- 
hold; and to possibly other groups. 

“These all find the apartment 

+ + 

which enables them to live 
effectively their chosen ways of life. 
them the choice of the apartment is de- 
liberate and highly rational. This we must 
admit, even though we contend that certain 
other numerous family groups use a super- 
ficial ‘conveniece’ to obscure their failure 
to face their responsibilities for having and 
caring for children. 

“The outcome of this discussion would 
then be that there is a need for studying 
the requirements of the community for hous- 
ing in terms of its differentially composed 
famli yand group units. Such a study, and 
action based thereon, would lead to a build- 
ing program to meet real community needs 
for all groups concerned. P 

“How we may get such a rationalized 
building program in the face of a strong 
speculative motive forprivat e gain in build- 
ing, is a problem which <d am happy to pass 
on to some other committee of this con- 
ference.” 

The other side of the case, namely that 
for the multi-family dwelling, was not with- 
out its supporters at the conference. Andrew 
J. Thomas, architect, of New York City, took 
issue with Professor Wood as follows: 

“Incidentally, I have built quite a number 
of apartment houses. Professor Wood states 
rather definitely that the apartment house 
is. not just the thing for the housing of 
people I would like to have it clearly 
brought out whether he means for the better 
or more fortunate or more wealthy people 
or the poor people. 

“If it is fo rthe poor people, I wish to 
take issue. If it is the housing of the wealthy, 
I don’t think we need to concern ourselves 


a con- 


venience, more 


For 


Topical Survey of the State Governments 


PUBLIC HEALTH PROBLEMS 
OF GEORGIA 


Development of Service from Colonial Days to Cope with 
Epidemic and Infectious Diseases Reviewed 


Topic 1---Public Health 


This is the fifteenth of a series of articles describing the public health 


activities of State governments. 


By DR. T. F. ABERCROMBIE 


Director, Department of Public Health, State of Georgia 


HE FIRST RECORD of any law per- 
T taining to public health in Georgia 

was passed in 1732, appropriating 13 
guineas for the relief of the sick and of 
child-bearing women during passage to 
the province. 

In 1866, the Legislature passed an Act 
for the control of smallpox in Georgia. 
The power to enforce this law was given 
to the Justice of the Inferior Court— 
present Judge of the Superior Court— 
and the corporate authorities of towns 
and cities. 

In 1875, the Legislature passed an Act 
creating a State Board of Health. The 
law authorized the Governor to appoint 
a@ physician of experience from each of 
the nine congressional districts. ‘These 
together with the Comptroller General, 
Attorney General, and Geologist, consti- 
tuted the Board. : 

The work of the Board consisted of 
prevention of disease, promotion of pub- 
lic health, and the collection of vital 
statistics. A meeting was held in At- 
lanta on Oct. 10, 1876, all members be- 
ing present except the secretary, who was 
delayed in Savannah on account of an 
epidemic of yellow fever. 

A complete investigation of the origin 
of this epidemic was made, and it was 
reported that sailors on the “Maria 
Carlina,” who had moved their bedding 
to a boarding-house, brought the fever 
to Savannah. At that time, sanitary con- 
ditions were poor and played an im- 
portant part in the spread of the disease. 

No appropriation was made to the 
State Board of Health for continuation 
of the work in 1877. 

The second State Board of Health was 
organized Sept. 10, 1903, under an Act of 
the Legislature. The Board consisted of 
12 members, one from each congressional 
district, appointed by the Governor, and 
the secretary. An appropriation of $3,000 
was made. 

+ + 

After much, difficulty in organizing and 
securing office space, the department 
began operation in a small room in the 
basement of the Capitol in 1904, using a 
microscope and apparatus belonging to 
the secretary of the Board. The first 
work was devoted to bacteriology, and 
the control of:smallpox and yellow fever. 

Later, a vast amount of rese-:ch work 
was done on the aetiology of pellagra. 
Although handicapped by limited re- 
sources, the early efforts of the State 
Board of Health are highly commend- 
able. 

A Department of Field Sanitation was 
established April 20, 1910. During that 
year, 59 counties were visited, and 15,572 
school children were examined clinically 
for hookworm disease. This work was 
continued for five years. 

The first full-time county health proj- 
ect established in Georgia was in Glynn 
County early in 1914. Later in the year, 
the Ellis Health Law was passed, creat- 
ing a board of health in every county in 
the State. 

Looking backward over the year 1931, 
with the problems and financial difficul- 
ties that have arisen during the period, 
it is rather gratifying to see the amount 
of county health work that has been ac- 
complished in spite of the extreme eco- 
nomic conditions that have existed 
throughout the year. Many of the 
county health officers have fought suc- 
cessfully what seemed, at times, to be 
losing battles. 


At the beginning of the year, four 
counties in the State faced the prospect 
of a grand jury recommendation for dis- 
continuing health work in order to cut 
expenses. The citizens of these counties 
came to the aid of their health depart- 
ments, however, with the result that 
each of the counties was able to secure 
the appropriation necessary for continu- 
ing health work. 

A cut in the appropriation of several 
counties, from 10 to 15 per cent, was 
made. In each instance the health unit 


was able to maintain existing personnel. 
All county health units have been con- 
fronted with many extra problems due 
to economic conditions, and increasing 
demands have been made upon practi- 
cally every member of the personnels. 

Georgia was the first State to pass 
a law (1823) requiring the registration 
of births. This record, however, is not 
held by Georgia in regard to laws re- 
quiring the registration of deaths, as i 
States passed such laws before Georgia. 
Under the provisions of the birth regis- 
tration law of 1823 the clerks of the 
courts or ordinary were required to reg- 
ister the names and date and place of 
birth of all persons reporting themselves 
to him or who might be reported by their 
parents or guardians. 

The first law requiring the registration 
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of both births and deaths was passed 
by the General Assembly in 1875. Under 
the provisions of this law, the physicians 
were required to file certificate for every 
birth and death attended by them, with 
the ordinary of the county in which the 
birth or death occurred. 

The present vital statistics law was 
approved Aug. 17, 1914, but was not put 
into effect until Jan. 1, 1919, due to lack 
of appropriation to enforce. 

The health record of Georgia in 1931 
was the most remarkable of any year 
for which reliable mortality statistics are 
available. This does not mean that the 
1981 death rate was the minimum, but 
in spite of the most severe economic de- 
pression of a generation, together with a 
drought which lasted throughout the 
typhoid fever and dysentery peak 
months, and in face of an epidemic of 
influenza during the first four months 
of the year, the death rate of 1931 ex- 
ceeded the minimum recorded rate (10.2) 
in 1921 by only 9 per cent. 

The Division of Child Hygiene was 
established in May, 1920; 22,301 school 
children were examined the first year; 
14 clinics were held, and 54,103 bulletins 
on child care were distributed. In con- 
junction with the;American Child Health 
Association, a May Day program is put 
on each year. 

The 1931 May Day-Child Health Day 
program was given considerable time; it 
was joined with Mothers’ Day. Every 
county in the State put on some kind of 
program, and many counties had elab- 
orate programs. The President of the 
United States issued a proclamation, as 
did the Governor of Georgia. 

Along with May Day was carried the 
Summer round-up of the preschool chil- 
dren of the State. The Medical Associ- 
ation of Georgia participated in this 
work by conducting a health education 
week, giving physical examinations and 
public addresses throughout the State. 
The president of this association ap- 
pointed one physician in each county 
to conduct physical examinations of all 
preschool children. 

+ + 

Numbers of instances during the past 
year have demonstrated the desire of 
many groups to cooperate in the care of 
children. The personne! of a large office 
near the Capitol decided they wanted to 
do something for the physically handi- 
capped child. They organized and ap- 
pointed a committee to call on this de- 
partment for directions. 

They had previously agreed to assess 
each member for a sufficient amount of 
money to do what they might undertake. 
The objective was paying the expenses 
of a certain number of children through 
the hospital for tonsilectomy; they have 
accomplished it. Another fraternal 
group decided they wanted to supply the 
necessary glasses to correct the vision of 
the children in schools of their county, 
which they did. . 

Many examples of this nature could 
be given. But the point is, men and wo- 
men want to help the unfortunate, 
and will be so if directed along the right 
channels. 


In the nezt of this series of articles dealing with the public health activities 
of the various States, to appear in the issue of Dec. 13, Dr. James M. Parrott, 
Health Officer, Board of Health, State of North Carplina, will discuss the 
public heajth activities of North Carolina. 
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much with 
themselves. 

“I would like to refer to the Negro hous- 
ing project because in its sessions the Com- 
mittee on Negro Housing is going to talk 
on projects I had something to do with— 
the housing of the Negroes in Harlem by 
John D. Rockefeller Jr. We have housed 
4,000 people there under the most perfect 
conditions. We have given them what the 
professor was afraid would not be given 
them—playgrounds, light, sunshine, every 
modern convenience and an opportunity to 
buy their homes on a cooperative basis. 

“The project has been going now only 
about four years and many of those colored 
people today have accumulated six and seven 
and as high as eight hundred dollars in divi- 
dends which they never would have had if 
they had rented or owned a private house.” 

In reply to Mr. Thomas, Chairman Ihlder 
pointed out that the financial terms open 
to the occupants of the Dunbar apartments, 
of which Mr. Thomas spoke, might also 
be made possible in single-family housing 
developments organized in the same way. 
He said: 

“Mr. Thomas is one of the men, in my 
opinion, to whom housing owe sa tremendous 
debt of gratitude. He proved to New York, 
that it was economically a good thing for 
the investor if the tenement house, the apart- 
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ment house, occupied 50 per cent or less 
of it slot. That was revolutionary. 

“We, who had been trying to get light 
and air into apartment houses for many 
years, found suddenly our task was lightened 
because public interest in health ran with 
financial interest. Mr. Thomas proved it. 

“But Mr, Thomas is an apartment house 
architect. He is just as much interested in 
his side as some of us have been in ours; 
that is, in favor of the one-family’ house; 
the people financing the one-family house. 

“I would call attention to the fact that 
he has mixed the question of financial terms 
with type of dwelling. The financial terms 
that are open to the occupants of the Rocke- 
fellow tenements may also be open to oc- 
cupants of one-family houses on a develop- 
ment organized the same way. 

“The great thing that has been done there 
in type of dwelling has been to show that 
the apartment house with large open spaces, 
with some green around it, in the heart 
of the big city is still a good financial 
proposition.” 


The Secretary, Dan H. Wheeler, of 
the Committee on Types of Dwellings, 
President’s Conference on Home Build- 
ing and Home Ownership, will conclude 
his presentation of the committee dis- 
cussion in the issue of Dec. 13. 
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JOHN TYLER 


President of the United States 1841-1845 
“Government was made for the people, not the 
people for Government.” 
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Labor, Tax and Recreational 
Possibilities of Forestry + + 


Use of Unemployed to Reconstruct Wood- 
land as Source of Private and Public Reve- 


nue and Shelter for Wild Life Proposed 
By GEORGE H. WIRT 


Chief of Forest Protection, Department of Forests and Waters, Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania , 


T THIS TIME one of the things that is 
A attracting a great deal of attention is the 

matter of unemployment and the prob- 
lem of how to furnish opportunities for work 
for those who desire to work. This has been 
an age long problem, and in fact it is a fun- 
damental problem in the development and 
maintenance of any government. 

It is a well recognized truth that the wealth 
of a people is developed by the exercise of 
human energy on natural resources. Forests 
are a product of the soil and as such are a 
natural resource, and, being a crop of the 
soil, are a renewable resource. In other 
words, one crop may be harvested, manufac- 
tured, and used, and other crops may be pro- 
duced on the same soil, one succeeding the 
other. 
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In Pennsylvania nature will produce forest 
growth on practically all areas not continu- 
ously used for agriculture or other industrial 
or community development if given time and 
if not disturbed by man. At least 13,000,000 
acres within this Commonwealth are now 
not, being used for any other purpose than 
for the growing of brush and trees. 

The fact remains, however, that this tre- 
mendous acreage, which is approximately haif 
of the area of the State, has been denuded 
of its forest crop and is now producing only 
a small proportion of its possibilities of an- 
other crop, with the result that our forest 
landowners have no crop from their soil to 
supply the tremendous demands for wood 
within our own borders, nor does the labor- 
ing man have the opportunity which he 
should have to find a job in harvesting, 
transporting, and manufacturing the annual 
crop which should be harvested from such a 
forest area. 

The principal reason for this condition of 
affairs is the fact that forest fires have been 
permitted to rage time after time throughout 
the length and breadth of the mountains and 
valleys of this Commonwealth. We are now 
reaping in part the desolation and depression 
that must follow such a needless waste of 
natural resources. 

Another proposition which we are facing 
at the present time is an earnest desire to 
reduce, if possible, the taxes which are being 
borne by the citizens of the Commonwalth. 
Taxes of necessity must be raised, if any 
group of people expects*to mainthin a gov- 
ernment to do things for the group which 
individuals cannot do for themselves. Taxes 
must come from the wealth of the people. If 
the source of wealth is destroyed, the raising 
of taxes becomes not only necessary but 
difficult. 
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In Pennsylvania, local taxes are based upon 
the productive value of soil and other real 
property. If one-half of the area of’ the 
Commonwealth is not in a productive state 
by reason of which no returns are received 
or very small returns are obtained from it, 
then naturally the remaining area of the 
State which is productive must bear the bur- 
den of the unproductive area. And that is 
exactly what is happening. 

Thirteen million acres of land in Pennsyl- 
vania, to a large extent, are not bearing their 
burden of taxation, buf are throwing the bur- 
den upon the agricultural lad, the indus- 
tries, and homes. And it must be remem- 
bered that the burden of taxes borne by the 
home owner has been materially added to, 
because of the fact that forest fires have very 
largely reduced the productive power and de- 
stroyed completely the natural crop of the 
forest area which should be growing valu- 
able woods. 

Another proposition that is interesting 
everybody these days, particularly the sports- 
men at this season of the year, is the matter 
of recreation. In the philosophy of the times 
it is understood that a man must have work, 
but work should not occupy too much of his 
time; according to some authorities, not more 
than three days a week. The problem that 
stares such philosophers in the face is, what 
to do with the laborer’s spare time? What 
kind of recreation shall’ he have and how 
shall it be provided? 

There are those who are clamoring for 
parks and open spaces. Right now the 
hunters are interested in game animals and 
game birds. Forest areas are the answer to 
the demand for recreational facilities, whether 
it be parks, wide open spaces, or all kinds 
of game. Within the limits of Pennsylvania’s 
forest areas there is as great a variety of 
attractive natural scenery as can be found 
anywhere in the world. 
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Our State is the happy hunting ground of 
the sportsmen, and yet there are millions of 
acres which, because of forest fires, instead 
of being parks are areas of desolation and 
which, instead of being places where a cit- 
izen would go for rest, health, and inspira- 
tion, are places which would be shunned by 
everybody except the individual seeking a 
place to take his own life. 

With respect to game birds and animals, 
it has been stated time after time that forest 
fires destroy more game than all the hunters 
put together, and I believe this statement to 
be true. Yet the question arises as to how 
much those, who are demanding parks and 
shooting grounds, are devoting in time and 
money for the prevention and control of the 
needless force which is destroying  possibili- 
ties which they are so anxious to have de- 
veloped. 

Labor, taxes, and recreation are immediate 
problems that appeal to everybody. There 
is another important natural resource, how- 
ever, which no one can do without and which 
in the end is the determining factor of the 
development of any people or civilization, and 
that is water. At this time, after having ex- 
perienced the deficiencies in rainfall in Penn- 
Sylvania during the past three years, includ- 
ing the Summer of 1932, there certainly ought 
to be no one in this Commonwealth who does 
not realize the need of pure water and 
lots of it. 

Many people are familiar with the fact 
that within the past two years numerous 
communities in Pennsylvania have been hard 
put to it to obtain barely an adequate supply 
of water. The drought has cost a tremendous 
amount of money in order to obtain water 
supplies and has cost an untold sum in in- 
convenience, loss of health, and even loss of 


life. And yet careful. consideration of the 
conditions which exist in this State must 
undoubtedly lead to the conclusion that at 
least a part of the trouble, which has been 
suffered and paid for by our people, has 
been due to the unnatural condition existing 
upon our highlands which could and should 
be protected by natural forest conditions, 

The forests themselves, particularly upon 
highlands, are necessary for the country’s 
water supply. 
and purify it, but give it off in streams in 
more or less regular flow. The reason the 
highlands of Pennsylvania have not per- 
formed their possible function with reSpect 
to our water supply is not due to the re- 
moval of the forest trees by lumbermen, but 
to the fact that the forest floor has been de- 
stroyed by forest fires. Over millions of acres 
of Pennsylvania’s forest area, this) forest floor 
has not been permitted to develop to the 
stage where it can function as it would 
naturally. 

Last but not least, Pennsylvani’a prosperity 
has been and now is built upon our use of 
timber. We need wood in our everyday life 
more than we realize. Back in 1860, Penn- 
sylvania was cutting more timber than any 
other State-in the Union. We were supply- 
ing our own tremendous needs and shipping 
timber everywhere. 
least 10 times more wood than is being cut 
from our own hills. 
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It is not reasonable to suppose that there 
is timber enough in Pennsylvania to supply 
our needs, or the landowners and lumbermen 
would be attempting to meet this tremendous 
local demand. It is true that there is a lot 
of timber growing in Pennsylvania, but the 
reason the lumber industry and its associated 
industries are no longer prominent is very 
largely due to the fact that forest fires de- 
stroyed the possibility of the crop of trees 
which should have’ followed immediately 
after lumbering. 

Had it not been for forest fires, there 
should) have been available at the present 
time an annual crop of timber equivalent to 
at least 5,000,000,000 board feet of lumber, not 
to say anything of a large quantity of other 
material fit for poles, posts, pulp wood, mine 
ties, and other products. 

Based upon the current prices, this would 
make possible an annual pay roll to laborers, 
merely in the harvesting of this crop, of over 
$100,000,000 and an income to the landowner 
for stumpage of at least $25,000,000. Such a 
forest would demand the full time of at 
least 250,000 laboring men, simply for the 
harvesting of the crop. Thousands of people 
would be employed in the manufacture and 
transportation of this crop and the products 
into which it would be manufactured. 

All of these possibilities have been de- 
stroyed because our people have been care- 
less and indifferent with respect to forest fire, 
We place the blame, of course, upon fire. 
Fire is not a natural condition which exists 
with respect to forest lands. Fire comes to 
the forest only because of man’s carelessness, 
Only a few fires are started in Pennsylvania 
by lightning. Whatever unsatisfactory con- 
ditions we face, therefore, with respect to 
our forest resources is due primarily and very 
definitely to the fact that we fail to exercise 
good common sense in the handling of the 
heritage which has been given to us, 


Impairing Health 
by Excessive 
Caution 


By 

Dr. Theodore B. Appel, 
Secretary of Health, Com- 

monwealth of Penn- 

sylvania 

EALTH faddists belong to that minority 
H of persons who naturally become exces- 
Sively enthusiastic about something be- 
cause it is new. They are likely to be influ- 
enced by the gloss rather than by the heart 
of the matter. They are “in the mode,” 
which, after all, is often their main concern. 

Such persons fall for all sorts of ideas, 
some of them good, others only half good, 
many of no value, and others of decided 
harm. It is quite impossible to control per- 
sons of this type, for by their very nature 
they are quite uncontrollabie. So, if they 
make a mess of things, it is their own fault. 

But there is another class who are really 
sincere about health and long life, who over- 
do the thing. And advice can help such 
persons. 

A well-meaning man recently came into a 
physician’s office somewhat worried about his 
condition. The doctor, after questioning 
him, discovered’ that he religiously walked 
four miles a day, watched his diet like a de- 
tective, got his eight hours nightly sleep 
willy-nilly, drank no coffee or tea, used no 
tobacco, and in every other conceivable way 
seriously and conscientiously attempted to 
carry out the basic living rules. 

But the sad fact remained that physical 
righteousness had not only gone to his head 
but to his body also. This individual had 
become so imbued with the religion of proper 
living that he unconsciously had become a 
fanatic, and in his fanaticism had become so 
violently earnest in well-being, that the 
thing back-fired upon him. 

In short, he was a nervous wreck. Which 
should at least prove that health fanaticism, 
whether directed toward fads or orthodox 
expressions, is neither good for the soul nor 
the body. 

Persons, of course, should become inter- 
ested in healthy living. And they should 
abide by the major rules of nature, and thus 
make a practical application of their inter- 
est. But when the zeal for health becomes 
an obsession, it is carrying the thing quite 
too far. 

Aftey all, the main object in life is to live. 
Most of the living should be a more or less 
automatic affair with the primary rule of 
moderation and good sense crowning all. 
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